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HIS photograph shows C. A. Swineford, con- 
sistent producer of the Virginia Department of 
Reliance Life, at the famous Houdon statue’ of 
Washington in the State Capitol at Richmond. Life 
insurance played a part in the production of this 
work of art. valued today at $1,000,000. 


When the General Assembly of Virginia authorized 
a statue of Washington in 1784. Jean Antoine Houdon, 
celebrated French sculptor, accepted the commission 
provided he could personally measure Washington. 
He insisted that his parents and sister be protected by 
insurance during the six months required for his 
trip to the United States. 


This was arranged by Thomas Jefferson. Patrick 
Henry and John Adams, who placed insurance at a 
5’, premium on Houdon’s life. The original cost 
of the statue was about $5000. It was adopted for 
the official seal in the Washington Bi-centennial 
eelebration. 


Mr. Swineford has won eight Reliance Gold Watches. 
representing 416 weeks of continuous production and 
has qualified for the 5‘, renewal bonus, with a high 
percentage of 90 in six of the past seven vears. He 
has been a member of the Reliance Perfect Protection 
Club for the past six vears. 
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This Week: 


TALK SHOP 

@ Clayton G. Hale needs no introduction 

to readers of THE SPECTATOR, for several 

articles from his brilliant pen have ap- 
red in previous issues. This week he 

talks shop talk, indirectly, and furnishes a 

selling article of unusual interest and value. 


* * * 
CASH 

@ Fritz J. Frank, president of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc., warns that too 
much sparing of the cash may spoil the 
business. He shows that money pinched 
from advertising and selling appropriations 
is not money saved. 


* * * 
FIGHT 
@ Jack Dempsey fought hard and well and 
left the ring a millionaire. .A young agency 
manager is interviewed and describes his 
method of making sure the money will keep 
rolling in. 

* * * 
CHATTY 
@ Frank H. Williams in "Chatty Tales of 
Hard Sales" gives a number of examples of 
how agents overcome difficulties in novel 
ways. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


TUBERCULOSIS 

@ Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., gives the 
tuberculosis record for 1931 and shows, 
among other things, that the record low 
death rate is attributed to improved living 
conditions; the rate per 100,000 population 
dropped from 174.4 in 1910 to 63.2 last year. 


* * * 
PLATO 
@ “Plato Looks at Life Insurance” is the 
fitle of an article by Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
editor of publications, the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. He shows how 
the famous "Doctrine of Ideas" applies to 
modern insurance. 








Fire Prevention Week and the Agent 


IRE Prevention Week begins this year on October 9th. Fire 

insurance agents should in every city and village exert the 

utmost effort to make every man, woman and child conscious 
of the destructive force of fire. In 1931 the property loss was 
over four hundred and sixty-four millions of dollars. More than 
ten thousand people were burned to death. These facts in them- 
selves are arresting and appalling. When analyzed and dissected, 
these gross amounts reveal many sidelights which stress their 
intimate importance to each individual. Three thousand children 
died. Nearly four hundred thousand dwellings suffered. Hun- 
dreds of thousands lost employment. Fifty-one millions of acres 
of forest lands were destroyed. And more than half these losses 
were of an unknown origin. Those that were preventable cannot 
be fathomed. Some might say they reached one hundred per cent. 


The American insurance agent likes to think of him- 
self in dual capacity: a professional and a salesman. It is an ideal 
which he can well establish. Unfortunately he has been too prone 
in the past to confine his professional side to a mere declaration of 
the fact, and as a result the public does not rely on him for the 
professional services he has available, and thinks of him only as 
the salesman. If insurance agents are to limit themselves to the 
duties of retail salesmen, their future has not the attractiveness 
which their position commands. If the American Agency system, 
as such, is to prevail as a body and as individuals, it must broaden 
its service and become an indispensable adjunct to civic and 
social betterment. 


Insurance, thus broadly viewed, is a public service. 
If the public conception of a fire insurance agent is that of a man 
interested only in premium collections, it cannot be expected that 
that public will rise to his defense or make any effort to assist 
him in combating forces which are opposed to his continuance 
or to legislation which is being enacted inimical to his interest. 
With this thought in mind, it would seem obligatory on the part 
of every fire insurance agent to give of his 
time and effort in order to impress upon the 
public consciousness the fact that he and 7 
the company he represents are spending O i : 


thousands for the cause of fire prevention. 
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Battle Lines—1794 

AD ANTHONY WAYNE 

wheeled into action. His 

scouts had been back 
in confusion and it looked like business. 
English muskets fired by redskins hid- 
logs were 


white 


thrown 


den among a profusion of 
bad two thousand 


in a maize field—and worse for a thou- 


very for men 
sand on horse! 

For an hour they stood their ground 
in a line at right angles to the river, 
the horsemen working over to the end 
protected by the water—then a 
great surge forward by the footmen, 
into the logs with bayonets. The Indi- 
ans broke from their shelter, while with 
the thunder of 4000 hoofs the cavalry 
bore them from the flank. 
The day was won. The battle plan of 
Lieut. William Henry Harrison, and the 
daring of Mad Anthony, thus closed 
the Indian struggles of the early 
northwest, in the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers at the Rapids of the Maumee River, 
at noon on August 20, 1794. 

But what of the fallen timbers? Had 
the Indians felled the trees in prepara- 
tion for the conflict? 

The written record clearly shows a 
tremendous tornado had _ travelled 
through those parts and torn a swath 
through fields and forests—an early 
instance of such destruction which has 
been repeated as recently as 1924 
within 85 miles of that spot, in a State 
which doesn’t have tornadoes! 

Today you may drive upstream some 
15 miles from Toledo, Ohio, and, on a 
knoll overlooking the Maumee, 
monument which marks the battlefield; 
and along the road you will have seen 
the signboards of a real estate firm 
which, in a totally casual way, recom- 
tornado i 


not 


down upon 


see a 


insurance. 
* * x 

[Am I boring you? Yes, 
good thing- 


mends 


tornado in- 


surance is a history re- 


peats itse lf.] 


Ohio 


*At Lor: 


The 


“Vestris” disaster has been recalled in a recent book which emphasizes the 


“Nothing happens but the unexpected.” 


The S. S. San Pedro 


Have you read “The S. S. San 
Pedro”? Quite a book—based upon the 
sinking of the “Vestris.” Have you 
ever felt the glamour of the sea? It 
makes a good vacation, and builds a 
fellow up. There is always a holiday 
spirit and a freedom from the respon- 
sibilities of home, and I suppose that’s 


Think of the rent that will be lost! 


why the doctors recommend it. You al- 
ways find good food aboard ship—gow 
food and good company, and that counts 
on the slower coastwise runs. 

This book opens with the prepare 
tions to cast off, and loses no time ® 
getting you out to sea. The wireles 
operators were in touch with the SS 
San Pablo of the same line, well dow 
to the south. The San Pablo, it seems 
was in a storm and the Pedro was 
headed for it, but those modern twa 
screw boats usually do pretty well® 
rough weather. 

It’s not a long book; about 125 pag® 
—one for each passenger she bat 
aboard, you might say. Probably o 
reason it isn’t very long is that # 
didn’t get very far. It was only? 
matter of hours before she was ow 
on her side with the water runnin 
into her funnels, and you remember & 
rest. I think you’d find it good reading 

[Yes a man ought to keep up his® 
surance. There is a Dutch provet 
which assures us that “Nothing he 
pens but the unexpected.” ] 


Tue Spectam® 
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Indirectly 





—And Expose Yourself to Busi- 
ness; A World of Subject Matter 


Will Suggest Insurance 


By 
CLAYTON G. HALE 


a photograph one bitter cold 
day a ago last had 
heard of coal mines burning for years 
and years, and this one has been at it 
They’ve tried to quench it 
and smother it, but it keeps breaking 
out. The vein burns through and then 
the surface often collapses and makes 
those large holes you see there where 
the smoke is coming out. The new con- 
erete highway has fallen in at one point 
and was closed when I was down there. 

It keeps the ground so warm the snow 
melts as it falls, and I walked around 
with my overcoat There is a 


I made 


year winter. I 


since 1870. 


open. 


sulphurous odor in the air, and if you 
hold your bare hands over those crev- 
ices you can feel the warmth rising in 
I got a miner to take me into a 
of the 


waves. 


shaft which lead toward one 
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burning areas, and the heat grew more 
and more intense as we proceeded. He 
was trying to get as much coal out as 
possible before the fire got at it. It’s 
still burning and it’s worth going down 
to see. 


[Oh, an insurance man has a natural 
interest in such things. We see how dis- 


asters can ruin men.] 


ls a Pier a Frankenstein? 


You read about the Cunard Line pier 
burning a few weeks ago, no doubt, but 
did you catch the human interest story 
in connection with the one death which 
it caused? The daily papers didn’t seem 
to have it, but I saw it in an insurance 
journal. 

A man in the crowd of spectators was 


Ps 
a 
a = 
4 - 


The Battle of the Fallen Timbers occurred in a section of the country that is supposed to be free of tornadoes—but the Indians had 
nothing to do with the ravaged forest which gave them cover. 








fatally injured. For time his 
identity was unknown, but it finally 
came to light that he was the engineer 
who many years ago had designed the 
steel work for that very pier. Strange 
that from among those thousands it 
should have taken his life! Is a piera 
Frankenstein? 

The loss to the property, by the way, 
was amply covered by insurance, and 
had been consistently for 40 years not- 
withstanding the structure was of good 
construction and had suffered but one 
loss of $100 during that period. There’s 
the true spirit of insurance: paying 
premiums on many piers for 40 years 
against the evil day which might take 


some 


one as tribute. It is interesting how 
careful such large enterprises are about 
their insurance—more so than many 





small concerns which speak quite loose- 
ly about just carrying their own risks. 

[All of us are interested in history 
and the 


way, would you associate me 


news. By the 
with the 


peanut-roasting business—or what?] 


and. literature 








A Tide at Flood 


HE investment experience of 

the past few years has been such 
that newspapers of the country 
found welcome relief in editorializ- 
ing upon the fact that a well- 
known capitalist was able to keep 
his losses down to a mere fraction 
of the common depreciation. The 
fact that this man, through a care- 
ful program of diversified invest- 
ment, lost a mere fifteen or twenty 
millions was held forth in the light 
of business genius, and the indi- 
vidual did exercise forethought su- 
perior to that of a great many 
wealthy Americans. But the life 
insurance agent can point to a bet- 
ter record at all times. For the 
man whose primary consideration 
is safety of principal and guaran- 
teed yield, there is nothing on earth 
to compare with life insurance, and 
the story isn’t emphasized nearly 
enough. 

A feature of the forthcoming 
Prominent Patrons Number of 
THE SPECTATOR will be a 
graphic illustration, in colors, show- 
ing exactly how life insurance has 
stood up alongside of leading in- 
vestment lines in commercial and 
industrial fields. It will carry to the 
prospect a story in pictures and in 
figures which cannot be denied or 
forgotten. The safety factor in in- 
vestment programs for the average 
man is now at flood tide, and the 
alert salesman will remember that 
there is a tide in the affairs of men 
which must be taken at this stage if 
the goal is fame and fortune. 





Stepping Out and Digging In 
XPERIENCE seems to dem- 
onstrate that whether corpo- 
rate or individual, added intel- 
ligent effort means added sales. 
It is becoming more emphasized 
each day that you cannot “dig in” 
“and “step out” at the same time. 
A vivid reminder of this truth is 
contained in a recent issue of the 
“Executive’s Service Bulletin,” 
published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, which tells of 
the experience of an industrial 
company in searching for new 
markets in the state of Ohio. 

The Swan Corporation of Ala- 
bama decided to make a thorough- 
going survey of its territory in 
order to find out whether or not the 
theory of expansion has become 
outmoded. They started in Ohio 
and later applied the methods used 


Editorial 


With the Editors 





A Matter of Choice 


The American Conservationist 
says: We may have been depres- 
sion-minded; 

We may have overstayed the 
market and were left therefore 


high and dry; 

We may muse in sadness over 
vanished balances in the "late 
defunct"; 


We may have been weak and 
foolish; our substance wasted and 
our credit gone; 

But if we have no life insur- 
ance there's nobody to blame but 
ourselves. 

As George Ade says, "A hare- 
lip is a misfortune, a club foot is 
a deformity, but side whiskers are 
a man's own fault." 











there to twenty-two other states. 
The result was that the corporation 
has since opened five new district 
sales offices and has established 
resident salesmen in ten other 
cities. The sales force has been 
increased by fifty per cent. 
Discussing the results achieved 
in this determined drive for busi- 


ness, President Theodore Swan 
said: 
“We thought that we knew 


where most of the customers and 
potential customers were,” says 
Mr. Swan. “Long before our in- 
vestigators completed their work, 
we found that we did not know. 
We had unearthed millions of dol- 
lars of potential business we never 
knew existed.” 

All of which indicates that there 
is business for those who spend 
more time looking for sales than 
for the return of prosperity. 





Why Reinsure? 


NDER the title of “Why Re- 
insure?”’ H. Ernest Freer, of 
the Insurance Institute of America, 
contributes to the Insurance Rec- 
ord, of London, a succinct summary 
of the fundamental principles un- 
derlying this practice in the insur- 
ance business. Mr. Freer outlines 
the main reasons for reinsurance as 
(a) A risk may be generally 
undesirable, due to various rea- 
sons, but the company feels it 
should underwrite the property 
either as an accommodation to 
the insured or to the broker. 
(b) An insurance accepted by 
a company may be too large for 


it, either in proportion to the 

company’s financial resources or 

its premium income. 

(c) Insurances may accumy. 
late in conflagration centres or in 
congested value districts. 

(d) A company may retire 
from an agency, or from a terri. 
tory, or from the insurance busi. 
ness altogether. When a com. 
pany, desiring to relieve itself 
from all insurance liability, trans. 
fers such liability to another 
carrier, the operation is known as 
portfolio reinsurance. 

(e) If a company desires to in. 
crease its surplus it can, by a 
portfolio reinsurance, relieve it. 
self of a portion of its business, 
thereby reducing its premium re. 
serve. 

“Reinsurance,” says Mr. Freer, 
“fulfills the functions of a garden- 
er’s shears. The large policies writ- 
ten by a company are the long 
shoots of a privet hedge. After 
reinsurance has been effected the 
hedge is trimmed. All shoots are 
now the same length, or, insurance- 
wise, no loss on any particular 
policy can be disproportionately 
large.” 





Saving Money? 

MEMBER of the state Legis- 

lature of Kentucky has made 
a study of the insurance carried on 
state buildings and the number of 
fires in such buildings. He dis 
covers that “only one fire of seri- 
ous consequence has occurred with- 
in the memory of the oldest living 
man.” He also found that a lot of 
money is being paid out in pre 
miums for the protection from loss 
to the state because of damages to 
its buildings. What should be done 
is very plain to him. He proposes 
to introduce a bill into the next 
session of the Legislature to elim- 
inate the item of insurance pre 
miums from the state expenditures 
All that money paid out to insur 
ance companies had much better be 
saved, he believes. A similar sum, 
or thereabouts, could be put on de- 
posit each year and very shortly tt 
would amount to enough to ft 
build the state Capitol should tt 
unfortunately, burn down. Such 
logic, is of course by no means new. 
But if the state Capitol or other 
state buildings should burn dows 
long before the premiums save 
and put on deposit each year hae 
accumulated as is expected, thé 
would be just too bad. 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


SPECTATOR tabulation shows inter- 
est rate earned by 100 life insurance 
companies in 1931 was 5.23 per cent, 
the lowest since 1921 and .08 per cent 
below the rate for 1930. The average 
rate for the past 20 years was 5.22 
per cent. 





John G. Vaughn, formerly with the 
Texas Insurance Department, has re- 
signed to become general manager 
of the Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas. 





The mortality record in the United 
States and Canada reached a new 
all time low in July at 7.55 per 1000, 
according to statistics of the Metro- 
politan Life. 





The record of stock fire insurance | 


companies during the three years of 
depression is lauded by Vice-Presi- 
dent J. T. Robinson of the Fidelity 
and Guaranty Fire Corp. 





Frank T. Priest, of Wichita, Kan., is 
appointed chairman of the special 
committee on local board of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


J. F. Guinness, United States man- 
ager for the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, denies truth of San Francisco 
complaints that company is cutting 
rates. 








James W. Knox, vice-president of 
the Public Fire, becomes secretary of 
companies in the Corroon & Reynolds 
group. 

The Detroit Medical Mutual Insur- 
ance Association ceases business with 
no outstanding liabilities reported. 








United efforts of insurance compa- 
nies result in arrest of twelve members 
of alleged defrauders on fake claims 
in northern New York State. 





The Shenandoah Life of Virginia is 
acquired by the Insurance Equities 
Corporation group, headed by Julius 


H. Barnes, chai f the board of | : : 
Minn: Stat. Life. | _ through the capitulation of one or more state 


the Missouri State Life. 





Glenn E. Rogers is appointed man- 
ager, farm loan division of the Metro- 
politan Life, succeeding Frank L. 
Bashore. 


Rolph W. Hicks, secretary, and Dr. 
C. F. MacKenzies, medical director 
of the Standard Life of Jackson, Miss., 
are elected directors of the company. 








The Pacific Mutual Life retires from 
the monthly premium accident and 


health field. 


President |. A. Morrissett of the 
Union National Life, Charleston, W. 
Va., takes over the accident depart- 
a of the company on an agency 

sis, 





S. J. Rosenblatt, Chicago manager 
of the State Life of Indiana, dies after 
long illness. 

Julian H. Ferguson is appointed 
manager of new service office of the 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company in Philadelphia. 
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hyphen smith 


“See Youin Philly.” (National Ass’n of In- 
surance Agents Convention, Sept. 20 to 24). 











SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


EWS that a Federal unemployment in- 
surance act will, in all probability, be 
introduced at the next session of Con- 

gress under the sponsorship of the American 
Federation of Labor, is to be taken more as an 
indication of a trend than as a notice of the 
forthcoming arrival of this extreme form of 
social insurance in America. Opponents of 
unemployment insurance have never expected 
that Washington would provide the battlefield 
for the first earnest skirmish in such a con- 
test. It is the general consensus that if un- 
employment insurance ever gets a foothold 
in the United States it will be established 























legislatures. 

Still, it must be admitted that the case for 
unemployment insurance will get wide pub- 
licity and, perhaps, a good deal of encourage- 
ment, if it gets into the Congressional agenda 
in 1933. Our statesmen in Washington will 
not be inclined to kick the bill around too dis- 
dainfully while there are from ten to thirteen 
million unemployed watching its fate. 

No little importance will be attached to the 
question of whether the bill will, or will not, 
have the support of Senator Wagner of New 
York, who has successfully fathered Federal 
relief programs in the past. While sympa- 
thetic to the idea of unemployment insurance, 
Senator Wagner is known to be opposed to 
any such plan that is not predicated on a 
sound actuarial basis. 

That any “sound actuarial basis” can be 
projected for unemployment insurance is 
something that many leading insurance actu- 


_ aries strongly doubt. 


Current Economic Trends 


The American Federation of Labor 
announces it is drafting a bill for a 
Federal employment insurance system 
for the next session of Congress. 
William Green, president of the fed- 


| eration, predicts there will be 13,000,- 





000 persons out of work next winter. 





The Railroad Credit Corporation 
reports loans of $30,937,199, either 
made or authorized, to fifty-four par- 
ticipating carriers to meet fixed in- 
terest obligations. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York, Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
116.12 and closed Saturday, Septem- 
ber 3, at 117.75. 





Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 32.01 and closed Saturday 
at 35.97. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 82.98 and closed Saturday 
at 82.89. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $9,450,- 
614 during the week ended August 27. 
42.1 was in United States Government 
bonds, 17 per cent in public utility 
bonds, 14.1 per cent in city mortgage 
loans, 8 per cent in farm mortgage 
loans, 7.7 per cent in Canadian bonds, 
2.1 per cent in foreign bonds, 7.5 per 
cent in state, county and municipal 
bonds, and 1.5 per cent in miscel- 
laneous bonds. 





Average commodity prices in this 
country advanced .6 point to 62.5 
per cent of the 1926 level, according 
to Professor Irving Fisher's index. 
English commodity prices, as shown by 
Crump's index, stood at 63.5 for the 
week as compared with 62.3 the pre- 
ceding week. 





Wool prices continue to advance on 
large sales in New England; clothing 


| plants get large orders. 








Car loadings during the week ended 
August 27, showed the sharp increase 
of 19,331 cars over the preceding 
week, which is up to the seasonal 
normal for the period. 





Wheat prices at Chicago advanced 
with other commodities during the 
week, making net gains of !/2 and 
1'/g cents. Foreign prices up on 
delay in marketing of Canadian crop. 





Steel industry sees marked gain in 
output during the ensuing week; mild 
recovery in automotive demand due 
as Ford resumes operations. 





Wholesale trade jumps sharply in 
the Middle West; traveling men re- 
port 15 per cent increase over 1931. 





Cotton prices fluctuated over a 
wide range during the week with final 
prices showing net gains of 25 cents 
to 40 cents on active months. 








Spare the Cash and 
Spoil the Business 






Money pinched from advertis- 
ing and selling appropriations 
is not money saved, but sim- 
ply the sale of a portion of the 
firm's goodwill 














































An 
press 
and 

by Fritz J. Frank the 2 
President, United Business Publishers, Inc. i. 
: ) 
while 
when 
But 
SO eX 
. Set tl 
BVIOUSLY the most important duty No 
confronting the management of any given 
business is to take such steps as will begin. 
insure the continued existence of the busi and it 
ness. custo? 
Yet today in practically every field we see Peo 
businesses managed as if they were to kB gq jn 
liquidated within a few months. I refer Pal BF nositic 
ticularly to unwise and excessive conversiol § if jt ; 
of assets into cash. Maintenance of a strom ® oyon 
cash position is a mark of good management §  pysing 
but like other virtues, it becomes a vice! B contac 
carried to extremes. in pe 
Abandonment of advertising and slashim than j, 
of sales forces are simply a matter of cor buying 
verting goodwill into cash, an admirable p!§ act of 
cedure if a company is to be liquidated, Wi the pr 
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operating as a going concern. | But 
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hibernate mentally during a depression. Th! contin, 
feel that when business is bad there i8*% or wor, 
temporary repeal of the law that people Wf he reey 
forget that which is not kept constantly A b 
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Fritz J. Frank 


And there, I believe, is the reason why every de- 
pression raises such havoc among established leaders 
and inscribes so ‘many new names on the rolls of 
the mighty. Some big fellows become complacent. 
“No one is buying now,” they say. “Let us cut down 
on our advertising, fire our salesmen, and coast a 
while. Plenty of time to get back into the running 
when things pick up.” 

But getting back into the running is so difficult, 
so expensive, and oftentimes downright impossible. 
Set this down as an absolute truth: 

No firm can withdraw from active participation in a 
given field, and, after hibernating until the upturn 
begins, enter the field again with goodwill undamaged, 
and its memory still bright in the minds of its former 
customers and prospects. 

People forget. New impressions quickly crowd out 
old impressions. It is far less costly to maintain a 
position in a given field than to regain it. I wonder 
if it is not true that it is 
even more essential for 
business to maintain close 
contact with its customers 
in periods of depression 
than in flush times. When 
buying is frequent the mere 
act of placing orders keeps 
the product in the buyer’s 
mind. 

But when the order book 
gathers dust the buyer 
tends to forget his former 
supply source, and unless 
continually reminded by advertising, either printed 
or word of mouth, he is likely to make a change when 
he reenters the market. 

A business cannot stand still. The only way a 
strong cash position can be kept strong, if no money 
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"People forget... . And there is 

the reason why every depression 

raises such havoc among estab- 

lished leaders and inscribes so 

many new names on the rolls of 
the mighty" 


“Investors will properly beware of a 

company that is making big ‘savings’ 

by failing to do that which will insure 
its continued existence” 


is spent for promotion, research and product im- 
provement, is to give up the business. Otherwise, 
taxes, salaries, maintenance, etc., will steadily nibble 
away the cash, resulting in slow business suicide. 
And, as history shows, not really so slow at that. 

The directors of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
must have realized the truth of that when they re- 
cently decided to reduce the common dividend rather 
than reduce advertising. I do not know whether 
C-P-P carries its goodwill on its financial statement 
at one dollar or one million dollars, but in either 
event not even the neediest stockholder can deny 
that the directors acted wisely. 

Why make a fictitious “saving” of a dollar now 
and sacrifice ten or twenty dollars of future earn- 
ings? Despite what accountants say, C-P-P adver- 
tising expenditures are more truly a capital asset 
than the very bricks in the Colgate plant in Jersey 
City. Plants can be bought for a song, but the repu- 
tation of the product, cre- 
ated largely by advertising, 
is the business. 

Money pinched from ad- 
vertising and selling ap- 
propriations is not money 
saved, but simply the sale 
of a portion of a firm’s 
goodwill. To put it another 
way, it is a matter of bor- 
rowing, at a usurious in- 
terest rate, on future earn- 
ings. 

Investors will properly 
beware of the company that is making big “savings” by 
failing to do that which will insure its continued ex- 
istence. In my opinion it does not take courage to 
advertise now—it is simply a matter of common 
sense. 
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IT ISN'T A GAME 
TS A 
FIGHT 








By RALPH REED WOLFE 


WAS talking with a young man who is the 
head of an unusually successful insurance 
agency. He was an old friend so I risked 

the dangerous question: “How’s business?” 

“Fine,” he said, “fine,” and he said it with 
such enthusiasm that I concluded he was not 
lying. 

“Tell me how you do it,” I said. “That 
would be news.” 

“It is very simple,” he replied. “I hire a 
large number of enthusiastic young men, 
most of them college graduates, who, because 
they are just married or expect to be shortly, 
are ambitious to get on and willing to work 
like hell. Then I sit back and watch the 
money roll in.” 

“Is that all there is to it?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “not quite. -I give every 
one of them a good stiff training about in- 
surance. I keep as close a personal super- 
vision as I can over each one’s business. I 
hold a brief conference each day for the pur- 
pose of checking up and, even more, for out- 
lining general and particular plans. And 
even though most of them may have even 
more than the average interest in athletics, 
I never tell them the insurance business is a 
game. I tell them it’s a fight, that it always 
was a fight and that at the present time it 
is more of a fight than ever before. 

“‘Also,” he said, “I made a study of systems 
of office management and procedure. You 
know there are a number of experts who 
have worked out plans and I know some of 
the best insurance men in the country have 
talked and written on that subject. I’ve ap- 
plied and adopted what seemed to me the 
best of them, and I’ve seen to it that every- 
one connected with my agency is thoroughly 
familiar with them. It has been worth all 
the trouble and from that standpoint I don’t 
think there are many loose ends in my place. 
There is not much chance of anything being 
mislaid or lost, nor are a client’s interests in 
danger of being overlooked because of a slip- 
shod system here.” 

“So,” I said, “all you have to do is to sit 
at your desk all day and watch the money 
roll in?” 

He laughed. “Well,” he said, “I’d like to all 
right, perhaps, but I’m afraid it would not be 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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NE of the show structures of 

the city of Watertown, N. Y., 

is the handsome home office 
building of the Agricultural Insurance 
Company. Its site is just between the 
main business district of the city and 
the residential section. The architects 
were asked to design a structure which 
would contain a very large, unbroken 
working space, rooms for the officers 
and board of directors, and up-to-date 
facilities for the clerical force and yet 
should be low enough in mass and small 
enough in scale to harmonize with the 
public library on the right of the build- 
ing and with the other surrounding 
buildings of a public and semi-public 
character. 

As a distinct advantage to the carry- 
ing out of such a plan it was possible 
to set the building some distance back 
from the street line and a little above 
the street level. Giant elms added to 
the beauty of the natural setting. The 
building, completed in the fall of 1924, 
is of the Renaissance style as it was 
modified in the Georgian or Colonial 
period of architecture. The front is 
140 feet long and consists of a central 
building two stories in height, flanked 
by low wings which terminate in gables 
facing the street. The main doorway, 
the picture of which is shown on the 
cover of this issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
is surmounted by a circular window 
decorated with flat garlands carved in 
stone, and the triple windows in the 
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end gables also have garlands and me- 
dallions carved in low relief above 
them. Engaged stone columns accen- 
tuate the windows. 

York and Sawyer, of New York, were 
the architects. For the front and side 
walls of the building they selected buff 
Indiana limestone, carefully selected 
for its color and texture. The near ex- 
tension is faced with brick in five shades 
to harmonize with the limestone. The 
two wings have sloping roofs of copper 
while the flat portion of the roofs are 
covered with red roofing tile. 

The interior of the building well car- 
ries out the same dignity and simplic- 
ity that mark the exterior. The en- 
trance hall is spacious and is paved 
with Napoleon gray marble. A corri- 


dor leads to several of the executive 








The office of President H. R. 
Waite is a striking room, wainscoted 
to the vaulted ceiling, with a large fire- 


offices. 


place with a carved oak mantel. Among 
the many interesting decorative fea- 
tures of the interior of the building are 
twelve medallions in low relief which 
in an artistic form represent some of 
the many kinds of insurance, such as 
fire, windstorm, marine and automobile, 
the company writes. 

A word should be said concerning 
the working space, an area of over 
12,500 square feet which extends the 
whole depth of the building and takes 
up the entire width of its rear. It is 
lighted on three sides and in the center 
is carried up to a height of 24 feet and 
the long walls of the clerestory are 
pierced by rows of windows to give addi- 
tional light. A dining room, a kitchen, 
and a cold storage room are a part of 
the equipment which adds to the com- 
fort of the clerical force. Another fea- 
ture is the library which is also used 
as a small museum for insurance relics 
and as a meeting room for the insur- 
ance study class conducted by the com- 
pany. A better description of the build- 
ing could not be found than that given 
by an Agricultural man. He says: 
“In its dignity and simplicity it is a 
fitting home for the institution; it con- 
tributes to the efficiency and comfort of 
the organization, and cannot fail to im- 
press the public with the character and 
stability of the company.” 











Chatty Tales of Hard Sales 


HAD a hard time putting over a 
sale to my friend, B., said an enter- 
insurance 
busy man 


western life 
salesman. “He is a very 
and it was very hard for me to get 
any opportunity for talking to him. 
Of course, we played golf together but 
it was always with a foursome and so 
there was no chance at such times for 
talking And though we 
played bridge together at night, there 
wasn’t any chance then, either. 
“Really, it 


prising 


business. 


was one of those impos- 
I felt sure I could put 
the sale I could get a real 
opportunity for having a_heart-to- 
heart talk with my friend but I just 
couldn’t do it. 

“However, I made up my 
have to talk with B. and to sell him 
if it was the last thing I did. So I 
waited until his wife and his children 


sible situations. 


across if 


mind to 


went on their regular semi-annual visit 
to her mother in another city. When 
this came along B. usually moved down 
to the Elks’ club where he played 
poker and where it was just about 
as hard for me to talk to him. But 
this time I suggested to him, one day, 
that he spend the evening with me in 
my office. I told him I’d installed a 
radio in the office and that I was sure 
he’d hearing it. Finally he 
agreed to come up. He did so. We 
chatted on different things for a time 
and then I led into the subject of in- 
surance and, before he knew it, I had 


enjoy 


him signed up. 

“That’s something the radio has 
done for me and it seems to me that 
other life insurance salesmen might 
use the same sort of a stunt with 
equally good results. Put a radio in 
your office and then get hard prospects 
up at the office at night, show them a 
good time and then sell them.” 


One of the Hardest Types 

“One of the very hardest types of 
prospects for me to sell in former 
days,” said a young life insurance 
agent, “was the man who put every- 
thing into his automobile, his radio, his 
golf and his club dues. Such men had 
a come-back at me that I couldn’t seem 
to get around. When I’d ask them to 
buy insurance, they’d say something 
like this to me: 

“*Say, I’m working for myself—not 
for other people. I’ve got all the in- 
surance I want to carry. I could buy 


more but I can see no reason for de- 
priving myself of pleasures just so as 
to make life easier for other people 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


later on. I’m going to buy a new car 
soon and I simply can’t afford to buy 
any more life insurance.’ 

“IT couldn’t seem to figure out any 
argument against that sort of thing, 
but I’ve now hit on a plan that breaks 
down such sales resistance and that 
gets the business for me. Now, when 
a prospect tells me he won’t buy life 
insurance because he’s putting the 
money in a new car, I say: 


“How Come?” 

“*You’re buying a new car because 
it means you'll get more out of life 
by reason of having it. Well, I’m 
asking you to buy more life insurance 
for the same reason—because if you 
buy it you'll get more out of life.’ 

“That usually makes the prospects 
sit up and take notice. 

“ “How come?’ the prospects will ask. 
‘How can you figure that buying more 
life insurance will make me get more 
out of life?’ 


One agent put a radio 
in his office and used 
it on “hard prospects.” 
Another finally found a 
real solution for selling 
the man who could see 
no reason for depriving 
himself of pleasures just 
so as to make life easier 
for other people later 
on. These and other 
successful selling plans 
make up Mr. Williams’ 


article. 


“‘Fasy enough,’ I answer. ‘More 
life insurance will make you get more 
out of life because by having it you 
will be relieved of the subconscious 
worry you must now have. By getting 
more life insurance you will not only 
provide adequate protection right now 
for your family, in case you smash up 
your new car and kill yourself, but 
you will also be assuring yourself of 
a nice income later on in life when you 
need it, if you buy the sort of an 


endowment policy I’m offering you. 
And if that possible 
for you to get more out of life, I'd like 
to know what is. Getting more out of 
life very often means simply the prop- 
osition of getting free from worry.’ 

“That line of talk always interests 
the prospects and it has led to the 
making of a number of sales to this 
class of prospects that I’d_ probably 
never have been able to make other- 
wise.” 

“Take them to the gymnasium, give 
them a good work-out and let them 
see for themselves that they’re not sc 
spry as they used to be. Then tel] 
them that in a few years they may 
not be able to get by the physical ex- 
aminations, so the thing to do is to get 
life insurance at once. That’s the 
little stunt I’ve used time and again 
with splendid results in lining up busi- 
ness.” 

The speaker was a wiry life insur- 
ance salesman in the pink of condition 
who does a great deal of gymnasium 
work all the time. 

“If you can actually visualize to a 
man the fact that he is getting older 
and that as time goes on, defects are 
bound to creep into his body,” con- 
tinued the life insurance salesman, “it 
is easier to impress him with the im- 
portance of securing more life in- 
surance at once. All the talking in the 
world won’t do this as effectively as 
just a single visit to a gym and a 
good work-out.” 

Which is an interesting sales idea 
which other life insurance 
may be able to use effectively. 

“Sometimes,” said a man who has 
been in the life insurance business for 
twenty years with increasing success, 
“I bump up against prospects who tell 
me they can see no need for carrying 
more insurance. 


isn’t making it 


salesmen 


“lve Got Enough” 

“‘T’ve got enough to protect my 
family,’ the prospect will tell me. ‘If 
I was the head of a big business with 
a lot of financial responsib..ities and 
with the chance cf the business going 
to pieces at my death, I’d take out 
more insurance. But, as it is, there's 
no need for it.’ 

“To such prospects I say something 
like this: 

“*You may not realize it but you are 
at the head of a big business—a very 
good sized business, and whether it 
continues on a going basis depends 
entirely upon you. You have three 
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children—representing an investment 
of $30,000 each, according to statistics. 
Your wife, as the assistant manager 
of this $90,000 business, has an invest- 
ment value of $50,000, according to the 
same statistics. You, yourself, accord- 
ing to the average earning capacity of 
leaders—and you’re better than the 
majority—are worth $100,000. So, all 
told, you’re at the head of a quarter 
million dollar business. Quite a big 
enterprise, I’d say. And whether this 
pusiness keeps right on going at your 
death and returns the best possible 
dividends in the way of good citizen- 
ship, successful lives and all that sort 
of thing depends entirely upon you. 
If, through your death at a time when 
you haven’t adequate life insurance 
protection, your business must adopt a 
poorer scale of living, it will be the 
same thing as the business going to 


“Underwriting Problems 
in the Field” 


By HENRY W. COOK, M. D. 


Vice-President and Medical Director, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis 

HE fact that life insurance has 

suffered relatively less than other 

industries during the depression 
joes not make the need for better man- 
agement any the less obligatory, nor 
does it justify us in neglecting the ob- 
vious problems of management which 
onfront us. That we shall emerge from 
this depression is our confident belief, 
but different conditions will prevail, 
which we must be prepared to meet. 
Interest rates will probably be lower, 
especially for the type of super-invest- 
ment that will be more characteristic 
f life insurance portfolios even than 
previously. 


Mortality Savings 

There seems to be unanimous agree- 
ment that the agent has fully earned 
his commission, that advertising and 
attractive literature, sales courses, and 
inspiring leadership are more essential 
than ever before, so that the cost of 
acquisition will probably not be less. 
Therefore, low net cost will depend 


more and more on mortality savings. 
a 


nfortunately the mortality of Amer- 
tan companies has shown a _ very 
marked, not to say alarming, tendency 

rise rapidly during the past few 
years. This creates a situation of vital 
interest to every agent and _ policy- 





holder, as well as to company manage- 
ment, and the implication, if true, that 
adult life expectancy is decreasing, is 
f concern to each of us as individuals 
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pieces. But you can easily prevent 
anything of that sort by taking out 
more life insurance now.’ 

“Which often makes it easy for me 


to make the sales whereas with almost 
any other line of talk I couldn’t do so.” 


The old argument advanced by some 
prospects that they don’t want to pile 
up estates for their relatives to fight 
over, is refuted by a western life in- 
surance salesman in this way: 

“Well, I’ll say it’s better to have rel- 
atives fighting over an estate than over 
a funeral bill. Besides, you may out- 
live them all and have the proceeds of 
your insurance to live on in luxury in 
your old age.” 

Which, of course, is the same sales 
talk that other life insurance salesmen 
are using with equally good results. 


As They Affect the Man 





Dr. H. W. Cook 


as well as to the future economic and 
social life of the State. 

It is certainly not surprising that the 
field underwriter is showing more and 
more interest in the technical side of 
underwriting, as I believe that it can 
be readily demonstrated that a thor- 
ough knowledge of underwriting meth- 
ods and practices, as well as a general 
knowledge of mortality trends and ex- 
perience, is a profitable acquisition for 
the salesman. It gives a knowledge 
that makes the approach easier and the 
interview more interesting. It con- 
serves time in selecting acceptable pros- 
pects. It permits completed sales with 
appropriate policies and ratings which 
do not have to be resold. It gives him 
ability to cooperate in a public and per- 
sonal health service which holds and 











enlarges his clientele. It furnishes an 
adequate understanding of home office 
action which prevents misunderstand- 
ing and discouragement, promotes co- 
operation and conserves morale. — 


Tricky Methods of Approach 

Personally I believe that the recep- 
tive attitude and capacity of the agency 
force has forged ahead of the instruc- 
tion that is given it on the technical 
side of underwriting. The usual sales 
instruction too largely centers the at- 
tention of the agent on a narrow sales 
technique rather than broad underwrit- 
ing knowledge. Tricky methods of so- 
called “approach,” so that the prospect 
does not suspect you are a life insur- 
ance salesman until the deed 
are not warranted by the dignity nor 
worth of the service you are selling, 
and to seriously tell a modern student 
to pay attention to the 
of finger nails and wear fresh linen does 
not seem to indicate a very high profes- 
sional appreciation. Yet such items 
still remain in many sales courses, and 
also sales oratory, as well as a lot of 


is done, 


close care 


pseudo-psychology. 


Technical Knowledge 

Occasionally a home office official ex- 
presses alarm over the increasing fund 
of technical underwriting knowledge 
which the modern informed agent ac- 
quires. In fact, at a recent meeting 
of home office underwriters it was seri- 
ously argued for some time whether 
such instruction was not “dangerous,” 
as it might furnish the agent informa- 
tion which he could use to defraud his 
company. Fortunately, however, the 
enterprising agent has learned a sur- 
prising amount about the technical side 
of underwriting and he is eager to learn 
He will not only be better and 
better posted to conduct his own under- 
writing successfully, but he will be less 
and less satisfied to accept arbitrary 
decisions which he believes are not in 
line with the most advanced informa- 
tion. This may at times be embarrass- 
ing for the home office, but I believe 
it is a very wholesome stimulant toward 
the maintenance of an up-to-date posi- 
tion. It will be an increasingly im- 
portant function of the home office un- 
derwriters to make underwriting rat- 
ings and rulings intelligible to the 
agents. Underwriting problems with 
the laws and experiences of mortality 
and longevity are intensely interesting 
subjects. We are all subject to them 
sooner or later, and almost every one 
is interested in them if they are pre- 
sented simply and graphically enough 
to be understandable. The best way to 
obtain an agent’s cooperation in the 
problem of selection, in which he is 
necessarily such an important factor, 
is to give him as much information as 
possible in fitting himself for his work. 


more. 
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W itliam T. Nardin, 
president of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
asked to 
protective committee to safeguard 
the interests of the holders of 7 per 
fee and 


serve as chairman of a 


cent general mortgage 
leasehold bonds on the Ambassa- 
dor, Missouri and Grand Central 
Theatre and office buildings made 
by the St. Louis Properties Corpo- 
ration of Delaware through S. W. 
Straus & Company. 


x * * 
WH em F. Howe, 


of sales training for the 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Hartford, contributed a 
refreshing analysis of the sales con- 
ference idea to the August number 
of Printers’ Ink. Mr. Howe, who 
might have titled his article “De- 
bunking the Sales Conference,” but 
who didn’t, calling it “Taking the 
Theory Out of the Sales Confer- 
ence,” told how the Phoenix Mu- 
tual has succeeded in supplanting 
set speeches with the interchange 
of practical sales ideas between the 
producers of the company. His 
company believes in turning the 
major portion of each meeting over 
to the men from the field, under, of 
suitable direction. 


supervisor 
Phoenix 
Company, 


course, 


* x * 


isinen conditions 
must be getting better, judging 
from reports of general agents in 
Indianapolis who say the demand 
for policy loans is not nearly so 
now as months 
same thing is true at 


heavy Six ago. 
Much the 
some of the home offices, but others 
report that loan requests are about 
And the 


because 


the same as they were. 
lessening loans are not 
policyholders are borrowed up to 
hilt, 
Indianapolis 


One general agent in 
six or seven 


either. 
said 


Life Insurance 


months ago the demand for loans 
with his company was so heavy it 
was impossible to get them 
through without considerable de- 
lay, but now demand has fallen off 
to such an extent that the company 
is back to its former promptness. 


* * * 


Avthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, will be 
the principal speaker at the dedica- 
tion in Fort Wayne Sept. 16 of 
America’s newest Lincoln Shrine 
erected by the Lincoln National 
Life foundation. The bronze statue 
represents Lincoln as “The Hoosier 
Youth.” Seating arrangements for 
more than 5000 persons are being 
made on the plaza of the city’s new 
post office which faces the statue 
across the street on the plaza of the 
home office of the insurance com- 
pany. The memorial was erected 
in commemoration of the 14 forma- 
tive years of Lincoln’s life which 
were spent in southern Indiana. It 
was executed by Paul Manship of 
Paris and New York and rises 22 
ft. above the sidewalk. Governors 
of Middle West States and civil war 
veterans have been invited to the 
dedication. 

* * ~*~ 


die L. Kelly, 


manager of the St. Louis branch 
office of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company, has qualified double 
for the Clic Club, which means he 
can take Mrs. Kelly to the Chicago 
World’s Fair next year at the com- 
pany’s expense, as the Clic Club 
Convention will be held in that city. 
Mr. Kelly was president of the Clic 
Club this year, presiding at the con- 
vention held in St. Louis several 
weeks ago. George M. Southwick, 
of the Salt Lake City branch, and 
A. M. Gooch, general agent at Ok- 
lahoma City, have become senior 
members of the Weekly Producers 
Club. 


By Fear € tinge 


W begins to look as if the “As I Live” 
| §fall and winter column problem has 
| been solved. Those Turn of the Cen. 
|tury magazines which I bought last 
week and which were referred to in the 
| corresponding issue of this paper con. 
| tinue to bristle with items which chal- 
| lege attention and remark. How the 
| writings of 1903 emphasize the truth of 
the phrase “History Always Repeats,” 
and how also is it true that human emo 
tions are of age-long endurance. For 
example, in Collier’s for June, 1903, 
there is an account of the British bid 
for Empire agreement in commerce. 
Exactly the same situation which Eng. 
land and her Colonies currently face 
was prevalent at that time. The Em. 
pire which knows not the setting sun 
was launching a gigantic, world-wide 
trade program which had the rest of 
the countries of the world in a state of 
high indignation and fear. There is 
your historical repetition. The traders 
of Great Britain and her Colonies con- 
tinued to Buy British just as long a 
this procedure was profitable to them as 
individuals. Then it was bye-bye Brit- 
ish. There is your unchanging traits 


| of humanity. 
* * * 





SF guts the title: “Men and Doings,” 
and a subtitle reading “The World’: 
Biggest New Topic,” the British situa- 

| tion was summarized as follows: Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary 

| for Great Britain, astounded the na- 
tions, struck back with a vengeance at 
the American invasion, and made a bold 
bid for the Premiership in the House of 

Commons on May 28. He practically 

proposed the reversal of the fiscal pol- 

icy of the Empire and the closing of 

England’s “open door” against the 

world for the protection of her Colonial 

dependencies. Arthur J. Balfour was 
the Premier at the time of this crisis 


in world economic affairs. 
~« * * 





N the same page appeared a note 
about an investigation into Phili> 

pine affairs. The piece was illustrated 
| with a picture of General Sumner am 
his staff, “Captain Pershing at extrem 
right.” The item said that “Captait 
John J. Pershing, who has made a wo 
derful campaign against the Moros ané 
| Landrones, and who was recently givé 
a leave of absence, will be called to tel 
about the methods of American office 
in dealing with natives.” This dist 
guished service by Captain Pershin 
| was to lead to his subsequent promotio® 
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ORDINARY —-— GROUP 


W. J. Graham on 


Group Insurance 


Equitable Vice-Pres. Says | 


lt Has Not Faltered 
in Crisis 





William J. Graham, 


vice- | 


president of the Equitable | 
Life Assurance Society of the 


United States, in commenting 


the first of this week upon the | 


status of group insurance to- 
day, after more than two 
years of business and indus- 
trial instability with wide- 
spread unemployment, 
that workers throughout the 
country on Labor Day will 


undoubtedly regard as among | 


their major benefits the fact 
that so many millions of their 
number are covered by group 
insurance and that this form 
of protection to employees 
has not faltered during the 
present economic crisis. This 
feeling will be shared by 
thousands of employers, 
whose continued support of 
group protection plans is an 
indication of their desire to 
be as helpful as possible to 


said | 


their employees and of their | 
faith in better employment | 


conditions ahead. 
Mr. Graham pointed out 


that, despite the shrinkage in | 


payrolls and the decrease in 
premium 
men’s compensation 


income for work- | 
insur- 





Jurisdiction Is Major 
Topic of Convention 


The annual conference 
of the Association of 
Superintendents of In- 
surance of the provinces 
of Canada, now in ses- 
sion at Winnipeg, has for 
its major consideration 
the question of jurisdic- 
tion. The annual reports 
of R. Leighton Foster, 
superintendent of the 
Province of Ontario, and 
of B. A. Dugal, superin- 
tendent of the Province 
of Quebec, dealt at length 
with this subject. 











employees temporarily laid 
off, and finally by the fact 
that enough new business has 
been written to offset such 
decreases as have occurred. 
“It is a remarkable fact 


that the new group business | 


written in the Equitable in 
the first eight months of 1932 
has exceeded the twelve 
months’ total in all but two 
years. Furthermore, the 
combined premium income re- 
ceived by the Equitable on all 
forms of group insurance in 
the eight months was far 
greater than in the same 
period in other years. By 
way of comparison, the 1932 
record was $16,927,600, as 
against $13,870,209 in 1931 
and $12,519,151 in 1930. 


“This premium income in- | 
cludes not only group life | 


ance, estimated at 30 per| insurance, but group acci- 


cent, the volume of group in- 


surance in force—placed at| which provides payments for | 
$10,500,000,000, covering 6,-/ the loss of the pay envelope | 
through temporary disability, | 


500,000 employees of 30,000 
business and industrial or- 
ganizations—has been main- 
tained. 

“It may be surprising to 
many,” he said, “to learn that 
group insurance has substan- 
tially held its own in the face 
of present conditions. This 
Situation is accounted for in 
part by the staggering of em- 
ployment, thus keeping work- 
ers on the payrolls and there- 
by continuing their group 
Protection, by the fact that 
Many employers have con- 
Unued group insurance on 
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dent and health insurance, 


and group annuities, which 


provide life incomes for em- | 


ployees when advanced age 
makes their retirement neces- 
sary. 

“Particularly notable has 
been the growth of group 
annuities. An increasing in- 


terest in provisions for the | 


old age of workers has been 
shown by employers, and 
many important cases have 
been closed. 

“Group life benefits alone 
now average $2,000,000 a 
week to beneficiaries.” 


c~ 
<<’ 


INDUSTRIAL 


‘Supt. Van Schaick Addresses 


Canadian Commissioners 





Asserts Policyholder is Not Protected Unless He 
Secures Coverage at Reasonable Cost; Praises 
Cooperation Shown by Companies 





A company cannot continue sound if its assets 
are drained by unreasonable acquisition and field 
supervision expenditures, George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance of the State of New 
York, said in an address at the opening session of 
the fifteenth annual conference of the Association 


of Canada 
Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week at Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. He asserted that a pol- 
icyholder is not protected 
| unless he obtains his coverage 
at a reasonable cost in a 
sound company. 

Mr. Van Schaick reviewed 
briefly changes that 
taken place since the days 
prior to the early part of the 
present century when, as re- 
gards life insurance, “business 
at any cost seemed to have 
been the order of the day,” 
| quoting from the report of 
the Armstrong Committee in 
1905 to show that the most 
wasteful expense at that time 
lay in the amount paid for 
new business. 


have | 





He pointed out | 


that the restrictions imposed | 


| by legislation resulting from 


of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
held +Tuesday,o—————— 


business had been regulated 
and great economies secured, 
bringing it down to the meet- 
ing of company executives at 
the New York Insurance De- 
partment early in the present 
year when a reaffirmance was 
demanded of the pledges pre- 
viously given to conform to 
the regulations of their own 
company associations. He de- 
clared that the cooperation of 
the companies was an ex- 
ample of high public service. 

In conélusion Mr. Van 
Schaick said: “New York has 
no desire to exercise extra 
territorial jurisdiction. It 
does insist upon its right to 
scrutinize a company’s activi- 
ties outside of the state when 
they influence its financial 
stability. This effort to pro- 


|the investigation then made| tect policyholders is but one 


have worked satisfactorily, 
and that they undoubtedly 
| have minimized the applica- 
tion of costly high-pressure 
methods in acquiring new 
policyholders. Much of the 
stabilization and elevation of 
life insurance, he said, can be 
traced to the 1906 legislation 
and the amendments thereto, 
particularly that of 1929, 
which added a limitation on 


tofore existing curb on 
agents’ commissions. 

| In the casualty and surety 
| field, production cost is one of 
| the two largest factors con- 
| stituting a rate, he asserted. 
| He reviewed the history of 
the way in which the casualty 
rates, the limits of commission 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


agency expenses to the there- | 








manifestation of a general 
trend. Public interest in in- 
surance has extended. There 
has grown hand in hand with 
it public recognition of the 
supervisory official’s func- 
tions and problems. Now the 
policyholder with increasing 
frequency looks to the insur- 
ance department for guid- 
ance and assistance. The cul- 
tivation and encouragement 
to the fullest extent of these 
public relations imposes upon 
the head of the department 
a new responsibility. To the 
varied duties of statistician, 
tax collector, watchdog of re- 
serves, general supervisor 
and chief anti-discriminator 
has been added that of re- 
cipient and stabilizer of pub- 


and expenses in the casualty | lic confidence.” 
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Management and 


Agency Problems 


American Life Conven- 
tion Program Arrange- 
ments for Two More 
Groups 


The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Life 
Convention, to be held at 
Royal Park Hotel in Toronto, 
Ontario, on October 5, 6 and 
7, will be preceded by the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Legal Section on Oct. 
} and 4. 


The Agency Section will 
hold its special meeting on 
Friday, Oct. 7, with W. W. 


Jaeger, vice-president, Bank- 
ers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, presiding. 
James A McLain, vice-pres- 
ident, Guardian Life, New 
York, N. Y., is secretary of 
the Agency Section. 
Following some brief open- 
ing remarks by Chairman 
Jaeger at 10 a.m., Oct. 7, the 
first formal speaker on the 


program will be A. Gordon 
Ramsay, assistant general 
manager, Canada Life, To- 


ronto. His subject is to be: 
“Today’s Agency Problems.” 

“The Actuary Makes an 
Assist” is the interesting and 
unusual title of an address by 
E. MecConney, actuary, The 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
who will follow Mr. Ramsay. 

Lee J. Dougherty, pres- 
ident, The Guaranty Life, 
Davenport, Ia., will be the 
next speaker. His subject is: 
“The Executive Raises a 
Question.” 

“A Solution” by Frank L. 
Jones, vice-president, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, is the last 
of the formal papers on the 
Agency Section program. 

Following the close of Mr. 


Jones’ address the meeting 
will be thrown open to an 
open forum discussion of 
various agency department 


problems 
The annual election of of- 


ficers for the section will con- 
clude the program. 
The Home Office Manage- 


ment Section will present its 
program the afternoon 
Thursday, Oct. 6, with J. H. 
Domelle, secretary, The Can- 
ada Life, presiding. W. Nel- 
Bagley, assistant ac- 
tuary, The Travelers, Hart- 
ford, Conn., secretary 
the section. 

“Home Office Staff” 
of the first 
on the Home 


‘ 
or 


son 


is ol 
is the 
formal 
Office 


subject 
paper 


Life Insurance 


Management Section’s pro- 
gram. The speaker will be 
J. B. Slimmon, 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 


secretary, | 


New Agent Produces 
| App-A-Day for Month 
| hei sia 





| and agency manager of the 











R. Hamilton, vice-president 


Ju 


Company, announces. 
“Mr. Wiggins, who began 


























































































“Budget Control’’ by| his service with the Pyramid 
Adolph A. Rydgren, president, | Two Pyramid Life Leaders! Life on December 1, 1981" | 
Continental American Life,| Have Impressive Records Mr. Hamilton said, “has pro. 
Wilmington, Del, is the next Sow Stectnes duced at least one new paid 
formal paper, while E. G. application each week since 
Brown, vice-president and —— that time, a period of 44 
Sey, Semanatien Life, | Litre Rock, ARK., Sept. | weeks. During the first 24 , 
i allas, Tex., will be the con-| 5 op Doyle Bowers, general | days of Mr. Wiggins’ service, As 
cluding speaker. His | sub- | agent of the Pyramid Life | he produced at least one ap- not 
Ject will be: “Auditing. Insurance Co. at Texarkana, | plication each day. f 
When Mr. Brown concludes a a | : 
his address the meeting will | and Jack G. Wiggins, of Lit- wd 
gf warecnnag S | tle Rock, have led all Pyra- One-a-Day Record five 
be thrown open for a general | — . : , a - 
“reas : . _ | mid Life agents this year in| ,, ; f 
discussion of the various | mitiediie: an jucti Be Mr. Bowers, general agen: -, 
points raised by the speakers ey ee ee for the Pyramid Life at Tex. am 
and any other problems of ceremnanns | arkana, who began his service a 
general interest to Home| ance Company, Chicago, will | with the company on January _ 
Office Management officers.| be the toastmaster at the | 1, 1932, also has had at least * 
| Election of officers for 1932- | dinner to be given to winners | one paid application each aaa 
| 33 will conclude the meeting. | of the golf tournament.| week since that time. Mr att 
_Dr. Harry W. Dingman, | Which of itself is real assur- | Bowers was second only t os 
vice-president and medical | ance that the evening will not | Mr. Wiggins in his weekly ya 
director, Continental Assur- | be a dull one. production accomplishment. - 
new 
€ Life 
roubles Are Comparative = 
coml 
addi 
’ - paid 
Here's a morsel of truth that might 
‘6 9 ies 
properly be termed “food for thought. oa 
Life insurance salesmen properly 2.11 
< ¢ ing 
find lapses a source of great $1 
worriment; yet their trouble is Tr 
scant, considering the plight of - 
the policy holder who has - 
yielded his policy. yes 
And the troubles of both the sales- - 
man and the policyholder are . 
trifling, compared with those Fay 
of the wife and mother who has pee 
been left unprotected. perion 
The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America Ne 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President ot | 
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Juvenile Policies 


Completely Revised 


illinois Bankers Life Now 
Provides Full Insurance 
at Age Five 


The Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company an- 
nounces a complete new line 


f juvenile policies, providing 
for full death benefits at age 
fve and over, with a grading 

f benefits below that age. 


These policies will replace the | 


t ones, under which 
jeath benefits are graded be- 
low age 10. Since this revi- 
sion has been made with only 
nominal changes in rates, the 
sales advantages of Illinois 
Bankers Life juvenile policies 
have been greatly increased. 
More advantageous combi- 
nations of savings accumula- 
with ordinary life in- 
are provided in the 
policies. The basic con- 
tract is the Juvenile Ordinary 
Life. The company’s unique 
savings accumulation rider is 
ined with this in three 
tional policies, providing 
paid-up or endowment insur- 
ance. The four juvenile poli- 
ies thus available under the 
new plan are as follows: 


present 





surance 






juvenile Ordinary Life. 


2. Twenty-Year Juvenile Sav- | 


providing 
Insurance 


Ings Policy, 
$1,000 Paid-up 
n 20 years. 
Twenty-Year Juvenile Sav- 
ings Endowment, providing 
in combination with the 
ash values of the policy 
31.000 endowment in 20 
years. 

4.Juvenile Savings Endow- 
ment at 21, providing in 
mbination with the cash 
alues of the policy $1,000 
endowment at age 21. 


A savings endowment for 
any amount not exceeding the 
face value of the policy may 
aiso be accumulated in any 
eriod from ten to fifty years, 

addition to the policy val- 
es, at the regular savings 
rates quoted in the rate book. 





Wish We Were There 


st. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 3— 


1¢ annual watermelon festi- | 


M.S.L. Club, the 
~welal organization of the 
tome office employees of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance 
-mpany was held at Gray’s 
stove at the West Florissant 
Chambers Roads in St. 
unty. 


~3 € +h 
4. A ne 
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| Western and Southern 
succeeding F. P. Lindsey, who 
has gone to Dayton. 


New Alumnae Chapter 


Steps are already 


toward the formation of an 


Alumnae Chapter, and a com- | 


mittee composed of Messrs. 


Chester T. Wardwell, R. C. 


Lowes, Sr., and J. 
Wilson is in charge. 


Hawley 





Managers Swap Posts 
H. Walters, of Dayton, has 


been placed in charge of the 


Fostoria district office of The 
Life, 





Addresses Lions Club 


James E. Rutherford, spe- 


cial agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
| addressed 
| Little Rock, Ark., Lions Club 
last week. 


members of the 


being 
taken by the Peoria C.L.U.’s | 


| August 8. 


PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


An announcement from Di- 
vision “B” discloses that C. H. 
Ernst, of the Rockville Cen- 


tre, L. I. N. Y., district, is | 


the leading agent in the com- 
pany in Industrial Net In- 
crease including the week of 
He ranks ninety- 
fourth in the company’s 
agency list in the matter of 


Ordinary Net New Business. | 


Harold W. Coolidge has 
| been promoted to the position 


of assistant superintendent of 
the Los Angeles No. 5 
trict. He is filling the posi- 
tion of Arthur E. Pollexfen, 
assistant superintendent in 
that district, 
transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the San Francisco 
No. 2 district. 


dis- 


who 





| Michigan 


| Mas, 


has been | 
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Western and Southern 
Agents’ Convention 

Charles F. Williams, presi- 
dent of The Western and 
Southern Life, and Samuel 
H. Smith, superintendent of 
agencies, held a convention of 
representatives 
August 27, at the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel. Representatives 
from all over the state at- 
tended. 


C. T. Mitchell, agent, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and J. 
agent, Detroit No. 4, 
have been awarded Merit But- 
tons for Ordinary Production 
thus far this year. Agent 
Mas leads Division R in Ordi- 
nary Net business and 
at the present time is No. 7 
in the company’s agency 
ranks in this branch of the 


new 


business. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





make a start. 


This is 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. 
ng dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 


these years 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years’”’ 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“Tt has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years...” 


a $1,000 20 Payment Life p 


the beneficiary has t 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


olicy issued at age 35 


Present cash value, includ- 


been protected for $1,000. 


Now we 


Through 
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NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


THE 1932 EDITION 
of 
THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Published in two volumes 
EXECUTIVE EDITION and SALES MANAGEMENT EDITION 


In conformance with a growing demand, and in line with suggestions received from home offices 
and the agency field, the Life Volume of the INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is this year issued in two 
editions. In this manner we are permitted to divide the wealth of information which this book has 
always contained, and regroup it in accordance with its primary usefulness. 

As the names imply, the Executive Edition is addressed to the home office executive and actuary, 
while the Sales Management Edition is designed for use by the home office agency official, the 
agency manager, and the underwriter in the field. 

To this latter edition has been added a section called Life Insurance Selling and Agency Man- 
agement, which contains in encyclopedic form a considerable series of topics of daily concern to the 
agent and agency manager. 


The section headings of the two editions are as follows: 


THE EXECUTIVE EDITION 


Business by States Statutory Requirements 
Life Insurance Statistical Miscellaneous Tables on 
History Life Insurance 
THE SALES MANAGEMENT EDITION 
Life Insurance Selling Historical Data Regarding 
and Agency Management Each Company 
Compendium of Official Stipulated Premium, Assess- 
Life Insurance Reports ment, & Fraternal Insurance 


Gain and Loss Exhibit of American 
& Canadian Companies 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO THE AGENCY FIELD 


In addition to very valuable statistical material that may readily be built into effective sales 
promotion, the new 1932-33 SALES MANAGEMENT EDITION contains a compilation of the best con- 
temporary sales thought and proven life insurance sales methods. This very important section has 
been edited by E. P. Hermann, former Sales Promotion Manager of one of the large life companies, 
and whose broad experience in sales building has been gained right on the firing lines. This section, in 
combination with the section giving means of applying statistical material to selling, makes this book 
indispensable to the general agent, branch manager and home office agency managers. 


Prices 
i PM oc accndeacdesensewavaweconanees ... .$25.00 
Single copies (either edition) .......................5.. ... 15.00 
12 copies—per copy ....... EE eee eee . 12.50 
25 copies—per copy ................ ee Pee eee ener 12.00 
et, SO ME iid caridane neers penta he pesiaenae wears 11.00 
100 copies—per copy .............. Witihnnd oaipaiiintemeanas 10.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishing Office 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shenandoah Life in 


Now Part of Group 
Headed by Julius 
H. Barnes 


The Shenandoah Life In- 
surance Company has been 
added to the Insurance Equi- 
ties Corporation group headed 
by Julius H. Barnes. This 
makes the number of life 
companies controlled by Mr. 
Barnes and his group two, 
and increases the number of 
companies managed and op- 
erated to six. It is announced 
that there will be no change 
in the operating executives, 
comprising R. H. Angell, pres- 
ident; J. P. Saul, Jr., general 
counsel, and E. L. Trinkle, 
Charles E. Ward and W. L. 
Andrews, vice-presidents. In- 
surance Equities group will 
be given representation on the 
board by the election as direc- 
tors in addition to Mr. Barnes, 
Frank Cohen and Franklin 
Berwin. Mr. Barnes was also 
elected chairman of the board. 

The Shenandoah Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia 
was organized in 1914 and 
commenced business on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. The company 
writes non-participating life 
insurance and is capitalized 
at $500,000. Insurance writ- 
ten in 1931 aggregated $30,- 
529,366, while the total in- 
surance in force at the close 
of last year was $127,077,557. 

According to its December 
31, 1931, balance sheet, the 
company had admitted assets 
of $6,645,242. It held real 
estate totaling $854,687 and 
mortgages on loans on real 
estate of $2,723,581. Invest- 
ments in bonds and stocks at 
book value figures were car- 
ried at $640,966. Capital sur- 
plus and reserves were ap- 
proximately $1,150,000. 





A Fine Record 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6— 
Last December W. D. Lumpp 
became the St. Louis general 
agent for the Royal Union 
Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and in the 
following sixth month pro- 
duced enough new life insur- 
ance to take eighth place 
among all of the agents for 
the company for the year end- 
ing on June 30, notwithstand- 
ing that he had only half a 
year to work in. Through 
his remarkable work from 
January to June Lumpp won 
a total of $300 in prize money, 
being a $200 bonus as first 
prize and $100 additional for 
the total amount. 
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eye | 
Insurance Equities | 


| Keffer Agency Beats August, 
1931, Record 


R. H. Keffer, general agent 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William 
Street, New York, has an- 
nounced that the 100 William 
Street Agency paid for $1,- 


August, 1932, as compared to 
$1,539,751 for the month of 
August, 1931. 


by this agency for the year 
1932 to date is $14,648,383, 
as compared to $17,419,137 
for the same period in 1931. 





Conn. Mutual Shows Increase 
in New Business 


An increase of $1,436,598 
in business issued during 
August, as compared with 
August, 1931, is reported by 
H. M. Holderness, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. During August, 1932, 
the company issued $10,646,- 
|811 of life insurance; for 
August, 1931, the figure is 
$9,210,213. This is an in- 


figures showing the amount 
of life insurance paid for dur- 
ing August are not yet avail- 
able, it is anticipated that 
there will be an improvement. 








To Speak at St. Louis 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, promi- 
nent lecturer on life insurance 
and educational adviser for 
the Massachusetts Mutual 
| Life Insurance Company, is 
| expected to visit the St. Louis 
|agency of the company on 
| Sept. 14. He will speak be- 
| fore the agency organization 
| at one of the local hotels. He 
|is now on an extended tour 
| of the country and was one 
| of the prominent speakers at 
| the recent National Conven- 
| tion of the Life Underwriters. 








Transferred to Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 5— 
Robert L. Smith, former staff 
officer of the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi and for some time 
connected with the life insur- 
ance business, lately with the 
Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, has been  trans- 
ferred from the home offices 
of the company at Richmond 
to Dallas to become agency 
supervisor for the _ entire 
Southwest for that concern. 
Mr. Smith said the company 
permitted him to name his 
own home office city in Texas 
and came to Dallas because 
of its importance as an insur- 
ance center. He and his fam- 





ily are already in Dallas. 


614,330 during the month of | 


The total business paid for | 








| Great-West Life Holding | 


Conference at Minaki 


The 100 leading producers 
for the 18 months ended June 
30 and three branch man- 
agers whose agents’ produc- 
tion enabled them to qualify 
are attending the business 
conference of the Great-West 
Life Assurance Company at 
Minaki, Ont., Sept. 6, 7 and 8. 
The conference’ will be under 
the general chairmanship of 
H. W. Manning, assistant 
general manager. C. J. Rock- 
well will be the principal 
speaker at each session, while 
company officials will also 
speak. G. W. Allan, K.C., 
president delivered the Ad- 
dress of Welcome on Tuesday 
morning, while C. C. Fergu- 
son discussed company af- 
fairs. Other speakers will 
include 
assistant general manager 
and actuary, on “Reinstate- 
ment, Rewriting and Redat- 
ing Problems”; Dr. W. L. 
Mann, chief medical referee, 





crease of 15.6 per cent. While | C. Cumming, 





on “Medical Developments 
and Selection of Risks”; Eus- 
tace Brock, secretary, on 
“Conservation,” and Gordon 
supervisor 
field service, on “Sales Fea- 
tures of Annuities.” R. T. 
Riley, vice-president of the 
company and holder of Policy 
No. 1, will also be present. 
The visitors will return to 
Winnipeg on Friday, Sept. 9, 
for a tour of the head office. 
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T. W. Callihan General 
Agent for Home Life 
at Boston 

Tressler W. Callihan, for- 
merly manager of General 
Agencies for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, has been 
appointed general agent for 
the Home Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, at 
Boston. 

Mr. Callihan is widely 
known throughout the life in- 
surance profession as an 
agency executive, a life in- 
surance educator and the 
author of one of the standard 
life insurance books. He has 
been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and has 
served in practically every 
capacity of field and home of- 
fice activity. He served on 
the executive committee of 
the State Superintendent’s 
Association of Illinois and 
was also active in the work 
of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. Callihan’s career in life 
insurance commenced in 
Galesburg as a _ whole-time 
agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. Later he 
was made General Agent for 
the John Hancock at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and in May of 
1926 was called to the home 
office of that company to or- 
ganize and manage an edu- 
cational department. 

In November, 1929, he was 
appointed manager of gen- 
eral agencies for the John 
Hancock, continuing also to 
direct the sales research. 

Mr. Callihan is the author 
of a two-volume work, “A 
Brief Course in the Selling of 
Life Insurance.” 





Candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor 

An insurance man is the 
democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, 
Charles Sawyer, a director of 
the Union Central Life and 
chairman of the company’s 
investment committee. 

Mr. Sawyer, who was nomi- 
nated for his post at the state 
democratic convention recent- 
ly held in Columbus, will be 
the running mate of Governor 
George White, who is up for 
reelection this year as the 
state’s chief executive. Mr. 
Sawyer’s selection was vir- 
tually unanimous. Mr. Saw- 
yer, a member of the law firm 
of Dinsmore, Shohl and Saw- 
yer, legal counsel for the 
Union Central, has been a 
director of the company since 
January, 1929. Early this 
year he was named chairman 
of the Investment Committee. 
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Peoria Association 
Was Well Represented 


Members Prominently Iden- 
tified With Work of 
National Association 
The Peoria Association of 

Life Underwriters was well 

represented at the National 

Convention in San Francisco. 

Those who attended from 

Peoria included Lester O. 

Schriver, who was elected 

third vice-president of the 

National Association; J. 

Hawley Wilson, who received 

recognition by attendance at 

the Million Dollar Round 

Table meeting, and also re- 

ceived the C.L.U. Degree; H. 

C. Portwood, who also attend- 

ed the Managers’ Conference 

of the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Charles 

E. Thompson, secretary-treas- 

urer of the Peoria associa- 

tion, who upon his arrival 
was drafted to appear on 

George Lackey’s program 

with the one-string fiddle 

stunt. 
The members of the Peoria 
delegation were most appre- 


| Jr., Washington, D. 


| fit Life Insurance Company 


ciative of the splendid man- | 


ner in which the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters took 
care of them, and agreed that 
Californians had a right to 
feel proud of their climate, 
the weather being perfect 
during the entire convention. 





St. Louis Mass. Mutual 
Agency Expands 

The St. Louis, Mo., agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has 
leased the entire seventh 
floor of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Building, 506 Olive 
Street, St. Louis. This space 
is approximately 25 per cent 
more than now used by the 
company on the sixth floor. 
The new quarters will be oc- 
cupied within the next two 
weeks. The move was made 
necessary because of the ex- 
traordinary growth of this 
agency under the direction of 
General Agent Chester O. 
Fischer. During the first 
seven months of this year this 
office ranked third among all 
of the agencies of the com- 
pany. 





Join Central States 


Recent additions to the 
agency forces of the Central 
States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., are 
W. W. Cassel of Illinois, F. 
R. McCarron of Nebraska, 
and Harry Thomure of Mis- 
sourl., 
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have auxiliary receivers ap- 
| pointed for Virginia and to 
| be allowed to go ahead with 
the reorganization of the con- 


National Benefit Life 
Receivership 
Attorneys for Gilbert A. 
Clarke and Frank B. Bryan, 
C., re- 
ceivers for the National Bene- 


by the Washington receivers. 
Leon M. Bazile and W. L. 


of Washington, D. C., the appeared in opposition to the 


largest negro insurance com- | plan, and said that the Vir- 
pany in the world, appeared | ginia policyholders of the 
before Judge Julian Green at | company are now perfecting 
Richmond, Va., in the City 
Circuit Court, and sought to| a new company 
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The Foundation of Our Service 
To Local Agents 
Is a Line of Policies 
































written to meet the demands of those 
who will buy life insurance today and 
tomorrow. 


If you are interested in a permanent 
connection in Ohio or New York, it will 
pay you to investigate. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 









BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


452 Delaware Ave. 
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cern along lines formulated | 


Cardwell, Virginia receivers, | 


| one business building. 


~ ; ; | 
plans for the organization of | enty-five loans were made on 


Metropolitan Mortgage 
Loans 

Mortgage loans on old and 
new construction, amounting 
to $526,160, were authorized 
by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company last week. 
Of this amount, $340,760 were 
city loans and $185,400 were 
farm loans. Included in the 
city loans were $25,000 on 
Sev- 


| dwellings and two on apart- 


| $97,535 in California. 


ments. These loans were in 
twenty-two cities and towns 
throughout the United States, 
the principal amount being 
The 


farm loans were scattered in 


| ten states. 





Myrick Office August 
Record 


The paid-for business for 


| the Myrick office in New York 


city, of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, for the 
month of August, 1932, was 
$1,194,826, as compared with 
$1,728,013 for 1931. For the 
year the total paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $18,914,451, 
as compared with $26,443,418 
for 1931. 


Father of Four Life 
Agents Dies 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 5 





| —Rev. William Ringold Har- 


} 





rison, 80, retired Methodist 
minister, and a resident of 
Arkansas for the past 50 
years, died at his home here. 
Rev. Harrison was the father 
of four sons, all engaged in 
the insurance business, as fol- 
lows: James J. Harrison and 
Kenneth M. Harrison of Lit- 
tle Rock, with the Central 
Life; Galloway C. Harrison, 
Central Life, Seattle, Wash., 
and W. R. Harrison, Jr., 0 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Equitable to Hold 
Five Conferences 


Floating Convention On 
Aquitania One of 
Them 





The 
ance Society of the 
States this month will hold a 
series of five educational con- 
ferences for its leading pro- 
ducers. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable, 


will be the principal speaker | 


at each of the meetings, the 
first of which will bring to- 
gether the company’s leading 
salesmen in the Eastern 


States at the Mount Royal | 
Hotel, Montreal, Sept. 11, 12 | 
and 13. 

The New York Metropoli- 


tan Department of the so- 
ciety will hold its meetings on 
the steamship Aquitania, en 
route to and from Bermuda, 
Sept. 17, 18, 19 and 20. This 
is the first time the society 
has planned a floating conven- 
tion and the novelty of it has 
made a big hit with those 
whose production qualifies 
them to attend. 

The agencies in the Central 
States will meet on Sept. 22, 
23 and 24 at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, and those in 
the South will convene at 
the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. The society’s 
representatives in the West 
will gather at the Hotel Del- 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, 
Calif., Oct. 3, 4 and 5. 


Second Sales Congress to Be 
Held by Cleveland 
Underwriters 

The Cleveland association 
will sponsor a second Sales 


| Congress this year, which will 
| be held in the ball room of 


Hotel Statler, Saturday, Sept. 
24, for undewriters through- 


: | out the northeastern part of 
Equitable Life Assur- | 
United | 


Ohio. 
This will be the first time 


| the association has ever had 


| 


two sales congresses in one 


| year and it is being done in 


| 






| 





line with a policy of trying 
to do everything possible for 
the benefit of the member- 
ship, and because of the eco- 
nomic condition, new sales 
ideas and sales helps will be 
of special help. 

An outstanding program of 
speakers has been secured and 
they are as follows: Clay W. 


Hamlin, general agent, Mu- | 
Life Insurance | 


tual Benefit 
Company, Buffalo, New York; 
M. A. Linton, president, Prov- 
ident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia; John 
| A. Stevenson, vice-president, | 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance | 
Company, Philadelphia; Dr. 


C. Wallace Petty, minister of | 


the First Baptist Church of | 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Frank L. Klingbeil, man- 
ager, Prudential Insurance 


| Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Vice-President W. W.| 


Klingman will preside at all 
of the sessions, and the pro- 
gram will develop the theme 
“Security” with speakers 
from the home office and the 
field presenting its various 
applications, to life insurance 
and stressing the great les- 
son the present depression 
has taught. 





Annual Meeting 
Sept. 13 


One of the direct results 
of participation in the Con- 
vention at Pittsburgh in 1931 
is the acceptance of Albert 
E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, as speaker at 
the opening meeting of the 
Peoria Association which will 
be held on September 13, 
1932, in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Hotel Pere Marquette. 

Reservations for this meet- 
ing have already passed the 
200 mark. 
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J. H. Young As- 


sumes New 


Duties 
J. Rollin 
Young, formerly 


associate actuary 
of the Franklin 
Life Insurance 
Company, of| 
Springfield, IIlL., 
has assumed his 
new duties as as- 
sistant manager 
and actuary of 
the American Life 
Convention at St. 
Louis. He fills 
the vacancy caus- 
ed by the resigna- 
tion of last De- 
cember of Wen- 
dell P. Coler, of 
Webster Groves, | 
Mo., who became 
actuary of the 
American Central 
Life Insurance 
Company, of In- | 
dianapolis. Mr. | 
Young is a young 
man, and his ca- 
reer in the insur- 
ance world has 
been notable. 








Fidelity Leaders Club 
Elects Officers 


The Leaders Club of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, 
is holding its annual conven- 
tion this week at Hot Springs, 
W. Va. The new officers of 
the Leaders Club, elected just 
prior to the meeting, are as 
follows: 

President — E. 
Harrisburg. 

Vice-president— S. H. Get- 
tis, Washington, D. C. 

Second vice - president— 
Maurice Strauss, Newark. 

Secretary—P. J. Grogan, 
Johnstown. 

Treasurer — Karl Collings, 
Philadelphia. 

Directors—E. H. Schaeffer, 
C.L.U., Harrisburg; Christo- 
pher Gillen, Philadelphia; J. 
H. Brennan, Chicago; Dick 
Drake, Los Angeles; S. M. 
Romeril, Poughkeepsie; T. M. 
Green, Baltimore; C. A. Kratz, 
Baltimore; M. E. Steinhilber, 
Cleveland; J.’ W. Kirgan, 
Cincinnati; Paul Wechsler, 


Philadelphia. 


M. Horn, 











| Cleveland Life Underwriters | 


New Offices 

George H. Thobaben, man- 
| aging director of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters, Inc., 
| announces the removal of the 
| office of the association to a 
suite of rooms in the Statler 
Hotel. 
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Mathus Will Address 
Kentucky Managers 


Will Also Attend Meetings 
in Several Agencies of 
Conn. Mutual 

The General Agents and 
Managers Association of Ken- 
tucky will meet Monday, Sep- 
tember 12, in Louisville, when 
the guest speaker will be 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, edito1 
of publications for The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford. 
Mr. Mathus will bring to his 
audience the actual fact-story 
of one hundred thousand sum- 
mer interviews. It is expected 
that his talk will include sev- 





Kenilworth H. Mathus 


eral practical business-get- 
ting suggestions which can 
be put into practice by his 
listeners who may so desire. 
| The talk will have somewhat 


lof a novelty preface in the 


nature of a graphic portrayal 


| of some rather unusual sales 





ideas. 

While in Louisville, Mr. 
Mathus will speak to mem- 
bers of the Moss and Moss 
agency of The Connecticut 
Mutual. He will also speak 
in the near future to the com- 
pany’s agencies in Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Erie and Roches- 
ter. 





Ben F. Edwards, executive 
secretary for the joint con- 
vention committee, of the 
San Francisco-East Bay Life 
Underwriters, for the recent 
sessions held in San Fran- 
cisco, is taking a well deserv- 
ed vacation. 
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UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H.. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1908 $ 137,264.60 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





























$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 _  §$ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL GASSETS. Chairman of Board 
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coum’ ® See, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP. Vice Pres. AY A. SLAnk. Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bg nig G. POTTER, 2d V.- Foures. 3 hae — Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d ve -Pres. OLIN ‘emoone ad Vv 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY... wn 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1888 $32,306,202.99 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER., Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pree. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1884 $ 1,226,248.02 

NEAL BASSETT. President 
JOHN R. COONEY. Vice-Pree ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pree H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. 2. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, vies Pres. £.G. POTTER, 2d V W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
WALTER J SCHMIDT, 24¥.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24 V-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY. Viee Pree. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
A ee bon ate HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, V. Pres. 
“WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 24 V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 24 V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 . 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ;: 

W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. MAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pree, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres> 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 

CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President - 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w.Ew OLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 24 V.- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pree. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT. Vice-President 
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MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 


Presi YER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
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Smoke. / 
by Mage (ead lief 


S I understand the situation, that 
select body of men and women— 
selected by themselves, apparently— 
who devote a considerable part of their 


time to looking after the affairs of other | 


people and viewing with alarm and 
pointing a finger of warning, has al- 
ways been gravely concerned with the 
evil influence moving pictures has upon 
the youth of the nation. They had it 
when Pearl White and other early stars 
were shining their brightest in thrilling 
silent films. They feel it very deeply 
now when talkies concerning gangsters 
are more or less popular. They will 
have it tomorrow, I am certain, no mat- 
ter what type of film becomes most 
popular. Youth, as I sense it, is always 
in danger once it enters the cinema 
palace. Its character will be under- 
mined, its future jeopardized. 
* * * 


T is too hot in Philadelphia today to 

argue that point. I leave the future 
of our youth to more stern moralists 
whose high purpose will never depend 
upon the heat or the humidity. But, 
looking at the question of the moving 
pictures from the angle of the insurance 
agent, I wonder if it may not be play- 
ing the role of a sort of silent partner 
in persuading the general public to 
realize the necessity of certain forms 
of insurance—mainly accident and fire. 

* * * 


AM not a movie fan. In fact I only 
infrequently attend, then as a rule 
simply at the invitation of two widely 
known insurance editors. But even 
with that extremely slight personal ob- 
servation I have been impressed with 
the way in which apparently innocent 
people are at all times subjected to ter- 
rible accidents as well as the fact that 
buildings of all sorts are constantly 
bursting into flames resulting in great 
a of property and, now and then, of 
ife, 
* * ial 
URELY this sort of thing in suffi- 
cient doses—and my slight experi- 
ence makes me feel the doses are quite 





sufficient—should make the average 
patron of the moving picture theatre 
quite accident and fire conscious. The 
fire agents or the agent who sells acci- 
dent insurance ought, I think, to find | 
an ever increasing number of persons 
ripe for the harvest by showing them 
how they can protect themselves from 
the financial loss entailed by these 
graphic illustrations so continuously 
presented to them on the screen. Of 
course, the same thing should apply to 
other forms of insurance. The movie 
fan who does not read the daily news- 
papers, if such there be, and so from 
that source does not know much about 
burglaries and holdups, should not need 
much persuasion that protection along | 
such lines should be secured as soon as 
Possible. 
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‘aes Bureau of 


Construction and Finance of the 
United States Shipping Board has 
issued its annual report on marine 
insurance conditions in this coun- 
try and it notes a slight increase in 
hull premiums. There was, how- 
ever, a large decrease in cargo pre- 
miums last year. Reports received 
from 64 domestic and 27 foreign 
admitted companies show that pre- 
miums received by domestic com- 
panies were $36,126,000, compared 
to $40,315,000 the previous year, 


and by foreign admitted companies 








$7,011,000 as compared with $10,- 
425,000 in 1931. Premiums on hulls 
written by domestic companies, in- 
clusive of the shipping board fund, 
amounted to $20,628,000, a gain of 
practically a million and a quarter 
dollars over 1930. The premiums 
received by the Shipping Board In- 
surance Fund amounted to $2,916,- 
000, which included premiums paid 
by government-owned ships under 
the lump-sum plan of operation as 
well as by private owners. Domes- 
tic companies reinsured hull busi- 
ness with foreign admitted compa- 
nies in the amount of $3,313,000, 
and with foreign non-admitted 
companies in the amount of $1,429,- 
000. Foreign non-admitted com- 
panies received in reinsurance from 
American companies premiums 
amounting to $3,612,000, and from 
admitted foreign companies 


$1,355,000. 


Sseurday will 


be a big day for Dover, N. J., when 


MEN AND-_x 
eg 






25 





MATTERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


24 towns of that state will send 
fire companies to take part in the 
parade and field events of the North 
Jersey Firemen’s Association. If 
there must be any fires in the vi- 
cinity on that day it would be hard 
luck if they took place anywhere 
but in Dover. 


* * « 


fo in Birmingham, 
Ala., the habit of mortgage com- 
panies acting as their own brokers 
and writing their own insurance is 
a sore spot right now with agents. 
The last Birmingham mortgage 
loan concern not already in the 
business made a company connec- 
tion last week and will henceforth 
handle its own renewals. The mat- 
ter was discussed at the last meet- 
ing of the Birmingham Association 
of Insurance Agents but no action 
was taken. Many of the agents 
consider the companies unfair in 
planting with the mortgage and 
building and loan concerns and 
want to register a strong kick with 
the companies. They claim the 
loan companies are using the mort- 
gage as a lever to force the owner 
to give them their insurance also. 
The loan companies claim they 
were practically forced into the 
business in order to keep foreclosed 
property protected. They claim 
that agents in many cases in deliv- 
ering policies to them also brought 
the bill along rather than try to 
collect from the delinquent prop- 
erty owner. One mortgage concern 
has an agreement with an insurance 
company to automatically cover all 
taken over under fore- 
Right now many of the 


property 
closure. 
mortgage companies are virtually 
in the real estate business instead 
of the loaning of money. The vol- 
ume of insurance carried by these 
concerns is said to be tremendous. 


Fire Insurance 











MARINE—TRANSP 


Tentative Program 


of N.A.1.A. Annual 


Many Noted Speakers at 
Philadelphia Septem- 
ber 20-23 


The tentative program for 
the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents 
to be held at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 20-23, has been an- 
nounced. Registration begins 
Monday morning, Sept. 19. 


The meeting of the executive 
committee will be held Mon- 
day. On Tuesday four break- 
fast conferences will be held 
prior to the meeting of the 
national council. There will 
be luncheons, meeting of 
state officers and reports of 
committees. That 
evening the annual get-to- 
gether dinner will be held, 
President William B. Calhoun 
presiding. The chief speaker 
will be John J. Cornwall, gen- 
eral counsel, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and ex-Governor of 
West Virginia. 

On Wednesday there will be 
the president’s annual address 
and the report of the adminis- 
tration. 

Other speakers will be 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel, National 
tion; Paul L. Haid, 
York, president, Insurance 
Executives’ Association; Har- 
vey B. Nelson, Jersey City, 
president, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters.; 
Kenneth H. Bair, Greens- 
burg, president, Pennsylvania 
association; Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston, of 
Michigan, president, National 
Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and Sam T. 
Morrison, Iowa City. There 
will be reports from a num- 
ber of committees. 

On Thursday there will be 


various 


a number of group agency 
meetings and reports from 
the membership and other 
committees. Among the 
speakers will be the Hon. 
George S. Van Schaick, super- 
intendent of insurance of 


Fire Insurance 


Associa- | 
New | 


Will Speak on 
Water Front Fires 


Charles H. Fischer to 
Address Terminal 
Engineers 


At the meeting of the So- 
ciety of Terminal Engineers 
to be held Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 4, at the Engineering So- 
ciety Building in New York 
City, Charles H. Fischer, 
chairman of the committee on 
piers and wharves of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, will speak on water- 
front fires. It is announced 
that Mr. Fischer will treat 
the subject in the following 
manner: 

Limitations and limited 
value of building code regu- 
lations designed for land 
structures when applied to 
marine structures; inherent 
structural and fire protection | 
weaknesses in piers and | 
wharves; the fire record on | 
piers and wharves (illus- | 
trated with lantern slides) ; 
why fire losses on this class 
of property are high and may 
be expected to continue so; a 
brief review of the develop- 
ment of the recommended 
good practice requirements 
for the construction and pro- | 
tection of piers and wharves 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; regulations | 
covering dimensions and 
areas; substructures for both | 
fire resistive and non-fire re- 
sistive construction; treat- 
ment of existing structures; | 
fire protection, both public | 
and private; watch and patrol | 
service; safeguarding fire | 
hazards. 








New York; Albert W. Whit- 
ney, New York City, associate 
general manager, National 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety | 


Underwriters. 

Local board breakfast con- 
ferences will be held Friday 
morning. There will be a 
discussion on cooperative ad- 


| there is 





vertising and publicity, led by 
Albert Dodge, of Buffalo, na- 
tional councillor for New 
York. The presentation of 


| awards will be made and the 


election of officers of the 


association. 


ORTATION—ALLIED 


LINES 






New Year Book Reflects 
Company Operations for 3! 





New Feature of 1932 Fire and Marine Volume 
Shows Reports for First Six Months of Present 
Year of 50 Leading Fire Insurance Companies 





HE 1932 edition of the Fire and Marine volume 
of The Insurance Year Book, just issued by The 
Spectator Company, includes for the first time, re- 
ports of the operations of the leading American fire 
insurance companies for the first six months of the 


current year. 


That this innovation enhances the value of this 
volume to the fire insurance@—— : 


and underwriter, 
little doubt. At a 
time like the present when 
knowledge of the trend of cur- 
rent operations is of para- 
mount importance, this sec- 
tion 
Year Book is particularly ap- 
propriate. The balance sheets 
and income statements as of 
June 30, 1932, have been ar- 
ranged so that each item is 
readily comparable with the 
corresponding item at the 
close of the year 1931. 

For nearly sixty years, 
The Insurance Year Book 
has been recognized as the 
standard authority on mat- 


executive 


ters covered by it, and the | 


1932 edition maintains the 
reputation it has gained in 
the insurance world. As the 
field of insurance has con- 
tinued to expand from year 
to year, so also has The In- 
surance Year Book. From 
one small volume of 100 
pages, The Insurance Year 
Book has grown throughout 


| this period of six decades so 


that today it embraces, in 
four volumes, nearly 4000 
pages. 


Many distinct departments 
make up the Fire and Marine 
volume of The Insurance 
Year Book. One of the most 
important sections is that en- 
titled “Reports of Fire In- 
surance Companies,” which 
includes data from the 1931 
annual statements of each 
company, together with com- 
parative statistics for the 
previous four years. In addi- 
tion to income and expendi- 


| ture items, this section pre- 


of The Fire Insurance | 





| 


| companies 














sents an itemized balance 
sheet for each company as 
of December 31, 1931. A de- 
tailed description of all real 
estate owned by each com- 
pany, the amounts of bonds 
and stocks owned and classes 
of insurance written are pre- 
sented. It lists directors and 
officers and presents historical 
data relating to each com- 
pany, including capital 
changes since the organiza- 
tion of the company, surplus 
contributions, changes in con- 
trol, mergers and consolida- 
tions, outstanding changes in 
operating plans, underwriting 
and investment results for 
the past five years and risks 
and premiums in force on De- 
cember 31, 1931. It thus con- 
stitutes complete statistical 
and prose history of every 
company from its organiza- 
tion to date. 

The Fire Insurance Year 
Book embraces numerous val- 
uable tables. The stocks and 
dividends table presents a 
twenty-five year record of 
changes in capital stock of 
some 225 stock fire insurance 
in the United 
States, as well as cash and 
stock dividends paid from 
year to year over this period. 
The net book value of each 
stock is included in this 
twenty-five year record. 
There are other tables show- 
ing classifications of premi- 
ums and losses, statistics of 
large fires in the United 
States and Canada and statis- 
tical reports of Canadian 
companies. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Missouri Rate 
Case Heard From 


St. Louis Newspaper Dis- | 


cusses Old Question 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5— 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has renewed its attack on the 
stock insurance companies op- 


rating in Missouri. This time | 
; | elapsed so that all persons | 


it is the fire insurance rate 
controversy that engages the 
editorial wrath. It again re- 
views the entire history of 
Missouri’s fire insurance rate | 
litigation but dwells particu- 
larly upon the methods used 
by the companies to refund 
excess premiums under the | 
old Hyde rate case which fi- 
nally resulted in a victory for 
the former superintendent of 
insurance, his 10 per cent re- 
duction in rates ordered in | 
October, 1922, finally being 
upheld by the courts and the | 
companies being compelled to 
refund some $14,000,000 in 
excess premiums. It says: | 
“Three years have elapsed 
since then, and it becomes 
pertinent to inquire what has 
happened. The Insurance De- 
partment of Missouri admits | 
that it does not know, al- 
though it is taking steps, in 
pending court cases, to com- 
pel an accounting. In De- 
cember, 1930, it was informed 
that the companies had re- | 
funded nearly $3,000,000, but | 
this was not a verified report. | 
In September, 1931, the de- | 
partment was given an un- 
verified estimate by a com- 
pany representative that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of 
the refunds had been paid. 

The editorial does not tell 
how far-reaching was the 
Post - Dispatch investigation 
to ascertain how much of the 
$14,000,000 in refunds under | 
the Hyde case have actually | 
been repaid up to this time. 
Men in close touch with the 
matter estimated that from 95 
to 98 per cent has already 
been repaid. If only 95 per 
cent has been repaid there | 
would be due only about 
$700,000. It is admitted that 
it is almost physically im- | 
possible for the companies or 
the state to make a 100 per | 
cent refund in the Hyde case | 
or under the new rate case. 
Persons who have had experi- | 
ence with the courts’ methods 
of doing business have ex- 
Pressed the belief that they | 
will not go to the lengths the | 
agents and companies went | 
endeavoring to make refunds | 
i the Hyde case. 
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|} under the law. 


Supt. Hanson on 


Qualification Law | 


Urges Cooperation to 
See Law Is Not 

" Violated 

The Division of. Insurance, 
| Department of Trade and 
| Commerce, State of Illinois, 
| through its superintendent, 
Harry W. Hanson, announces 
that sufficient time has now 


engaged in the business of in- 
surance should have filed ap- 
plications for a license under 
the Agents’ and/or Brokers’ 
Qualification Law. 

The law provides that no 


| unlicensed person shall solicit 
| insurance, and that no com- 
pany, agent or broker shall | 
allow commission or broker- | 


age to an unlicensed person. 


Investigation is now begin- | 
ning to ascertain those cases | 
and persons which are not in | 


compliance with the law. The 


law provides adequ - | : | 
I adequate pen | posed of the concerns non- 


| board insurance agency. The | 
expirations were taken over | 


alty for the transaction of 
business without a license. 
Attention is called to 
fact that the obligation 
upon those dealing with 


| others to see that those who 
| solicit and place insurance are 


duly licensed to receive com- 
missions and brokerage 
The depart- 
ment asks the cooperation of 
all those engaged in the busi- 


the | 


is | 


Seeks Dissolution of 
Cooperative Company 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 6 

—The Kentucky Insur- 
ance Department has filed 
| suit in the Franklin County 


| Circuit Court, seeking disso- | 


lution of the Farmers South- 


east Insurance Company of | 


Elizabethtown, Ky., and ask- 


ing that a receiver be ap- | 
L. W. Klinglesmith, | 
president, and E. L. Payne, | 
secretary, asked the depart- | 
ment to take charge of the | 
and | 
The | 


company was a cooperative | 


pointed. 


|} assets of the company 
| liquidate the company. 


organization, writing fire and 
tornado on farm property. 


Directors had previously 
seeking | 


adopted resolutions 
dissolution. 





Expirations Taken Over 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug 29— 
Receivers for the defunct 
Bankers Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, closed since November 
19, 1930, have recently dis- 


by the First Kentucky Fire 
| and Marine Insurance Co. 


ness to see that proper li- 
censes are exhibited, and re- 


| quests that all cases where | 


licenses are required and 
have not been’ secured 


| promptly reported. 


be | 





Aetna Exhibit at Phila. 
Convention 

An exhibit of the sales, 
educational and advertis- 
ing services available to 
agents of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company and 
affiliated companies 
being planned for the 
convention of the Na- 
tional Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held 
in Philadelphia, Sept. 20- 
23. The Lafayette room 
of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel has been re- 
served for this purpose. 

Among the many fea- 
tures of the exhibit will 
be examples of special 
sales aids to meet emer- 
gency situations, such as 
the increases in automo- 
bile liability rates and 
the more recent increase 
in workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates. 

The famous Aetna 
Tour Book, “Seeing 
America With Aetna,” 
will be sent on request 
to members of the Na- 
tional Association who 
plan to journey to Phila- 
delphia by automobile, 
and in addition, official 
road maps and folders 
will be provided, describ- 
ing points of interest in 
and about Philadelphia. 


is 




















A. T. TAMBLYN, V.-P. & Sec. 


Cash 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Accrued Interest 


Premium Reserve 
Loss Reserve .. 


All Other Liabilities 
Capital 


Net Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


85 JOHN STREET : =: 


T. B. BOSS, President 


E. L. MULVEHILL, Treasurer 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1932 
ASSETS 


Balances Due from Companies 


LIABILITIES 


Balances Due to Companies 


Reserve for Security Values (Voluntary, not required) 


*Insurance Commissioners’ Valuations 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President 


$ 249,914.67 
4,195,115.26 
542,942.58 
28,269.39 


$5,016,241.90 


$1,800,317.27 

329,104.00 

161,543.09 

16,000.00 

450,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 
1,259,277.54 

2,259,277.54 


$5,016,241.90 
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RS. CHARLES S&S. 
CASON of Chat- 





Mrs. C. S. Cason is “Miss 


Insurance” of Convention 


eyes, long blonde hair, is 5 
ft. 7 in. in height and weighs 


tanooga, Tenn., was selected | 126 lb. 


as “Miss Insurance” last week | 
to act as the official hostess | 


The 
number, 


entrants, some 40 in 
were from 22 dif- 


of the annual convention of | ferent states. 


the National Association of | 


Insurance Agents to be held 


in Philadelphia Sept. 20-23. | 


The judging was made solely 
from photographs of the en- 
trants, each local and state 
association being eligible to 
enter the picture of one en- 
try. The names 
dresses of the girls were left 
off. The pictures simply 
carried 
tion of the 
qualifications. 

Mrs. Cason, who is secre- 
tary of the Foundation In- 
surance Agency of Chat- 


girl 


and ad- | 


numbers, a descrip- | 
and her | 


The finalists were the re- 
| sult of nation-wide contests 
in which every local insur- 
| ance association was limited 
| to one entry. 


Declares Dividend 


The board of directors of | 
the Home Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company last 
Wednesday declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of the company to 
all shareholders of record at 
the close of business on 
Sept. 6. 











The average height of the 
entrants was 5 ft. 4 in.; 
weight, 116 lb., and the aver- 
age was a brunette with 
bobbed hair and brown eyes. 





Death of W. P. Barter 

William P. Barter, who for 
39 years had been associated 
with the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, died 
last week at his 
Verona, N. J. For 15 years 
he had been a staff adjuster 
for northern New Jersey and 
at the time of his death he 
was in charge of the Newark 
office 
Barter was a director of the 
Verona Trust Company and 


of the 


the Verona 


Loan Association. His widow 


survives him. 











tanooga, is a native of Dah- | 


lonega, Ga. She has blue 


New Year Boo 
(Concluded from page 26) 


One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Fire volume is 
the table of aggregates. This 


table shows that at the close | 
of 1931, 320 American stock 


fire insurance companies held 


assets of $2,043,712,347 and | 


had total surplus funds of 
$505,232,884. During 1931 
these companies took in pre- 
miums of $675,866,443 and 


paid losses of $403,875,966. | 


Aggregate statistics are also 
shown for 68 foreign stock 
companies operating in the 
United States and for 593 
American mutual, Lloyds and 
reciprocal organizations. All 
companies operating in the 
United States received pre- 


miums last year of $965,603,- | 


670 and paid losses of $548,- 


555,927. 


The Insurance Year Book 


is issued this year in four 


volumes — Fire and Marine, | 


Casualty, Surety and Miscel- 
laneous, and two Life vol- 
umes. A set of four volumes 
may be purchased for $60 or 
any one volume may be had 
for $25. This price applies 
also to both Life volumes 
when ordered together. 


Lib- | 


eral discounts may be had for | 


quantity orders. 

Every fire underwriter 
should have immediate ac- 
cess to the Fire and Marine 
volume of the Insurance Year 
Book. The volume, which is 


well indexed and essential to | 


a complete insurance library, 
is immediately available. 
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Volunteer Firemen 
at Baltimore 


Three-Day Course in 
Modern Fire-Fighting 
Methods 





BALTIMORE, Sept. 5—Vol- 
unteer firemen from all parts 
of the state attended the fire- 
fighting course given at the 
University of Maryland, 
which began September 6 and 
ends today, according to Jesse 
A. Fisher, chief of the An- 
napolis Fire Department and 
president of the Maryland 
State Firemen’s Association. 

Fire-fighting experts from 
Baltimore, Washington and 
North Carolina, representa- 
tives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, engineers 
and chemists of the university 
delivered lectures and gave 
practical demonstrations in 
various phases of fire-fight- 
ing and fire-prevention meth- 
ods. 

The course is under the 
direction of Dr. A. N. John- 
son, dean of the university, 
and Sherwood Brockwell, fire 
marshal of Raleigh, N. C. 
The staff of instructors in- 
cludes Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer Howard Travers, of the 
Baltimore Fire Department; 
0. E. Fearn, superintendent 
of machinery of the Washing- 
ton Fire Department; Chief 
Edward Warr, of the Balti- 
more Salvage Corps; Joseph 
O’Brien, electrical inspector 
of the fire insurance under- 
writers of Baltimore; G. W. 
Grove and H. R. Burdelsky, 
of the United States Bureau 
of Mines; Walter R. Hough, 
former president of the Fire 
Board; Chief Fisher and 
Dean Johnson and Brockwell. 

Representatives of the 
United States Bureau of 
Mines instructed the rural 
firemen in the proper use of 
gas and smoke masks and 
resuscitation methods. 








fools. 


sonally. 











| New Tax Ruling Affects 
Return Payments 


Under a ruling just an- 
nounced by the general coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, amounts returned 
| to the policyholders of a mu- 
| tual marine insurance com- 
pany are to be treated by 
them for income tax purposes 
as rebates of premiums 
rather than as dividends, un- 
less the payments come from 
earnings exclusive of pre- 
miums, according to J. S. 
Seidman, tax expert of Seid- 
man & Seidman, certified pub- 
lic accountants. 

“This ruling is impor- 
tant,” Mr. Seidman ex- 
plained, “especially where the 
insured is a corporation, as 
corporations do not pay a tax 
on dividends; whereas by 
treating the items as rebates, 
the amounts are fully tax- 
able in that they reduce the 
insurance expense otherwise 
deductible. In the case of 
individuals the ruling is sig- 
nificant in that dividends are 
subject only to surtax. Re- 
bates, on the other hand, re- 
duce insurance payments 
that would otherwise be de- 
ductible for both normal tax 
and surtax.” 





W. L. Chase Returns 
to Omaha 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 6— 
William L. Chase, formerly 
with the marine department 
of the North America group 
at Omaha, Neb., and for the 
past two years state agent 
for the marin edepartment of 
the group in Kentucky with 
offices at Louisville, has re- 
turned to Omaha with North 
America. The marine depart- 
ment at Louisville was closed 
on July 1, with plans for its 
work to be handled through 
the Cincinnati office, but when 
an opening developed at 
Omaha, the company called 

















New Jersey News and Comment 








Teaneck has placed itself 
in the front rank of northern 
New Jersey municipalities 
with reference to fire protec- 
tion and department service. 
The newly installed fire alarm 
system under which every 
building in the township will 
be designated by a specific 
code number is now in full 
operation. In the future all 
alarms will be blown on the 
new air whistle, according to 
the code established by Frank 
A. Murray, chief of the de- 
partment. By the use of a 
specially devised schedule 
showing all box numbers, 
every fire company will know 
at once the actual location of 
a fire and the necessity for a 
phone call to headquarters 
will be obviated. This will 
save much valuable time 
which very often is a matter 
of vital importance. The me- 
chanical equipment in con- 





nection with the whistle is 
believed to be unique. 
oS & «= 

Under a combined insur- 
ance coverage of $25,000,000, 
the great George Washington 
Memorial Bridge is protected 
against some 30 odd different 
classes of hazard or perils. 
Among these are: fire, light- 
ning, explosion, flood, colli- 
sion, rising water, tornado, 
floating ice, hurricane, wind- 
storm, cyclone, falling meteor, 
cloudburst, rainstorm, earth- 
quake, malicious mischief, 
sabotage, banditry, anarchy 
or other acts of violence, 
strikes, riots, labor disturb- 
ances or other civil commo- 
tions, collapse, failure, loss 
from seizure or detention on 
account of illicit or prohibited 
trading and war. The bridge 
was built at a cost of $60,000,- 
000 and was opened to the 
public last year. 








Company Fleet Changes 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6— 
The general meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., to vote 
on changes to the constitution 
and by-laws to better regu- 
late company fleets, has been 
postponed to October 11. Un- 
der the proposed changes all 
companies in a fleet under the 
same general management 
would be compelled to comply 
with the association’s rules 
for agency representation. 





The Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation has made ar- 
rangements with State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., to write fire, theft and 
liability insurance for its 
members. N. Eric Bell is 
named state agent in charge 
of insurance. 


New York Company and 
Philadelphia Cease to 
Operate in Illinois 
The Illinois Insurance De- 
partment announces that the 
Richmond Ins. Co. of New 
York, West New Brighton, 


N. Y., which was consoli- 
dated with the New York 
State Fire Ins. Co., as of 


June 30, last, has ceased op- 
erations in Illinois, the new 
company formed applying 
for license in that State. It 
also announces that the Na- 
tional Mutual Assurance Co., 


of Philadelphia, which re- 
insured all business and 
liabilities as of April 13, 


1932, with the Keystone Mu- 
tual and Manton Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., of that city, 
has ceased operating in IIli- 





nois. 








It Isn't a Game, It's a Fight 
(Concluded from page 12) 


so hot. The chaps that work for me aren’t 
If I preached fighting to them all the 
time and did nothing myself but train they 
would probably laugh at me or get a job 
somewhere else. I don’t pretend to be modest 
and I don’t know that I have to be when it 
comes to the amount of business I write per- 
I tell the boys to fight and then I 
go out and try to show them how to win a 
fight by fighting myself. Dempsey got licked 


finally but while he was going he was the 
best and he quit with plenty. Some day I will 
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probably have to slow up, but when I do I 
don’t expect to live on my relatives or stand 
Maybe I’ll have time to 
write a book on how to sell insurance. A 
book like that ought to pay well, don’t you 


in the bread lines. 


think?” 


“It probably would,” I said, “if it were any 
good. What would you call it?” 
Don’t you think that 


“ ‘Fight,’ I guess. 
would be a good title?” 





“Yes,” I said, “I’m inclined to think that 
would be an excellent title.” 


Fire Insurance 


































































A Financial Statement of 
Interest To Casualty Executives 


Financial Statement as of June 30, 1932 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Investments $6 246,404.62 Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
U. S. Treasury Department Values) Legal Loss Reserve ................ $1,820,971.62 

. e Reserve for Losses and Claims Other 

ae 2 > 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 259,300.00 Than Workmen's Compensation and 
Cash 91,089.21 RO a ahaa haat ki ura aie oa e's Mkt 283,750.33 
a " esr ne Unearned Premium Reserve .......... 556,400.41 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 43,547.05 Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc. _. 47.000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable 17,239.12 Commissions Payable ........... atte 11,922.49 
c Voluntary Reserve .......... hieeensed 500,000.00 

: 94? } ’ 

Accrued Interest GETS Capital Stock ........................ 1,000'000.00 
ee sate eri cariera . .. 2,502,778.13 





$6,722,822.98 $6,722,822.98 


As one of the oldest American Casualty Reinsurance Companies, 
we feel that our conservative management has been amply justi- 
fied by the results attained during the most trying period with which 
insurance companies have been faced. 


Strong financial condition and the ability to fulfill future 
obligations are inherent in a treaty with The “American 
Reinsurance Co.” Terms and rates as liberal as sound 
underwriting permits. 


May Our Representative Discuss Your Reinsurance 


Problems With You? 


0A MERICAN 


| 
Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 


67 Wall Street New York 
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Motor Deaths May 
Mount to 34,000 


Fidelity & Casualty Co.'s 
Estimate for 1932 Pre- 
dicts Increase Over 
Former Years 


Some 34,000 persons will 
be killed and approximately a 
million will be injured by 
motor cars this year, it is in- 





dicated by figures now avail- | 
able, according to a statement | 


made by the Accident and 


Health Department of the Fi- | 


delity & Casualty Company. 
While there are many fac- 


tors responsible for this tre- | 


mendous number of fatalities 
and maimings, the company 
comments, the basic cause of 
the multitude of collisions 
and other traffic accidents is 
the reckless attitude of many 
of those who operate motor 
ears and trucks. 


“Although there are doubt- | 


less numerous aged cars on 
the roads at this time which 
should not be in operation 
because of their accident po- 
tentialities, and which, under 
normal business 
would be relegated to the 
scrap heap and replaced by 
new vehicles,” said an official 
of the department, “a care- 
ful analysis of automobile ac- 
cidents emphasizes the fact 
that the leading causes of 
such mishaps are the men 
and women who drive. 

“Of course the age of a 
car is a definite factor as a 
cause of accidents, particu- 
larly if it has seen service 
for four years or more, but 
the human element in the sit- 
uation—in other words, the 
person behind the wheel—is 
the chief hazard, and espe- 
cially if he is a speeder. It 
is true that sometimes the 
breaking of a steering con- 
nection, failure of brakes, or 
collapse of a tire occurs and 
Causes an accident, but such 
instances, except in the case 
of the older vehicles, are rela- 
tively infrequent. 

“The manufacturers have 
done their best to safeguard 
the fine motor cars they pro- 


conditions, | 





Unemployment Insur- 
ance Data 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 6—A 
report on how unemploy- 
ment insurance would oper- 
ate in Maryland will be sub- 
mitted to the municipal com- 
mission on stabilization of 
employment at a meeting of 
that body early in Septem- 
ber. 

lt was undertaken in June 
for the purpose of assem- 
bling information as to how 
it could be applied in this 
state, with special reference 
to compulsory insurance of 
this nature. 

The report covers such de- 
tails as the cost of such insur- 
ance as expressed in per- 
centages of pay rolls; the 
effect on industries in Mary- 
land which are operating 
under compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in com- 
petition with industries in 
other states not operating 
under such and the 
effect compulsory insurance 
would have on the present 
situation in Maryland. 

Organized about two years 
ago the commission has 
given considerable attention 
to the unemployment situa- 
tion in Maryland in other 
aspects than this. 


laws 














Independence Indemnity 
Appeals 
An appeal has been made 
by the Independence Indem- 
nity Company, of Philadel- 
phia, to the Supreme Court 


£ a 
ACCIDENT—BONDING —-MI 


| any 


of Nebraska against the de- | 


cision of a district court hold- 
ing that an agent who is 
authorized to negotiate an ac- 
cident policy possesses all the 
authority that the company 
has, and that an oral contract 
made by the agent is binding 
on the company, even though 
the company has not had an 


opportunity to accept or re- | 
| heretofore 
| very best of risks. 


ject the application. The ac- 
cident in the case happened 
while the application was in 
the mails. 








cient brakes, sturdier tires, 
non-shatterable glass, and 


| other safety features, so the 


duce by providing more effi- | fault does not lie with them.” 
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How British Executives View 
American Insurance Scene 





Comments of Home Office Chiefs Reveal Serious- 
ness of American Losses; Complain of Growing 
Moral Hazard and Heavy Expense Ratios; Con- 
fidence in Future Expressed 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 





HE extent of the difficulties to which American 
fire and casualty insurance underwriters were sub- 
jected in 1931 is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated 
in this country due to the fact that the whole nation 
was engulfed in such an economic morass that there 
developed a disposition to take heavy losses for 


granted. 


Managements which came through the 


year with whole skins were inclined to congratulate 
themselves and since the results of practically every 


insurance company 


were 
parisons bred few regrets. 


written in red, com- 


Of interest and value, therefore, would be the 
impressions of trained observers who were in a 
position to make their surveys from a point far 
enough removed from the conflict to enable them 
to distinguish the major movements on the firing 
line and estimate the relative importance of the 


casualties. 


Such, in effect, were the chief execu- 


tives of British companies whose branches or sub- 


sidiaries operated in the United States. 
It is evident from the an-©———— —— 
| nual reports which these gen- 


tlemen made to their share- 


holders that in British eyes, | 


American insurance experi- 


| 


ence in 1931 was something | 


a trifle worse than what was 
to be encountered in almost 
other quarter of 
globe. 
instance, the unfavorable as- 
pects of company statements 
for 1931 were attributed 
largely to American experi- 
ence. It was the bad penny 
that invariably turned up at 
each annual meeting. 

In analysing American re- 


| sults British home offices have 


particularly the pre- 
of a serious 
hazard on lines of business 
regarded as the 
They are 
struck by the fact that their 
companies suffered heavy 


noted 
valence 


losses on dwelling risks in a | 
year which was not outstand- | 


ing for 
wonder if it is not possible 


that the moral fibre of many | 


moral | 


the | 
In practically every | 


American assureds may have 
cracked under the strain of 
economic depression. 
Another factor in Ameri- 
can underwriting which has 
not escaped the concern of 
British executives is the mat- 
ter of expenses. In reporting 


to. their shareholders they 
have frequently taken pains 
to explain the heavy tax 


burdens which insurance car- 


| riers are required to assume 


| 


| 


its fire losses and | stockholders. 


in America, such taxes being 
levied not only by the Fed- 
eral government but by the 
various states and municipal- 
ities. 

However, it must not be as- 
sumed from these summaries 
that the heads of British 
companies are unmindful of 
the great contributions which 
America has made to the ex- 
pansion of their premium vol- 
ume, the upbuilding of their 
reserves and the profits of 
In their pub- 
lic statements they have re- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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UPERSTITION, it would seem, 

still exists in this quaint old world 

of ours—even in the realm of insur- 
ance. If not, the reputation of the trade 
press is at stake, for it is reported in one 
of the international papers that an in- 
surance company (I believe it was in In- 
dia) offered a reduction of 10 per cent in 
the rate on an aviator’s life insurance if 
he would agree not to fly on the 13th 
day of any month. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that experience on that day does 
not warrant any such reduction, nor 
does experience concerning any super- 
stition the almost religious 
respect some people pay it. However, 
if superstitions are started the way we 
think they are, these people can’t be 
condemned too severely. An incident in 
recent newspapers serves to illustrate. 


warrant 


« * ~ 


IRST, an article purporting to be a 

serious account of a scientific nature, 
asserted that opening an oyster inflicted 
great pain upon the bivalve and that 
an anaesthetic should be administered 
for the sake of humanity. That the 
statement came from a Doctor of Science 
in the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and that it was soberly presented 
in a was enough to give 
credence to the story. We believed it, 
even though we did think it a bit silly. 
About a week later another story ap- 
peared, in which a member of the scien- 
tific staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the New York 
Aquarium minimized the effect of the 
opening operation on the nervous system 
of an oyster. About that time we began 
to believe there was something fishy 
about the whole business. A few days 
later another story appeared which ex- 
posed all. The previous stories were 
merely a clever piece of press agentry, 


newspaper 


we learned. 


HE press agent, it developed, was 

only trying to make the world oyster- 
conscious, it being the beginning of the 
oyster and his controversial 
story soon had people talking oysters. 
The drawback of his scheme, and, in- 
cidentally, the reason why some people 
will go on believing that oysters are put 
to extreme physical torture before they 
are finally eaten, is that not everyone 
may have read the latter stories which 
exposed the plot. Another superstition 
has been born, as usual, not through 
complete misinformation, but through 
partial knowledge. 


season, 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


U, New England way, 


| where your People and Problems 
| reporter is spending a busman’s 
holiday, he finds that when one’s 
|host gives the radio dials a whirl 
for one’s entertainment, the first 
words that invariably fall on his 
ear are “This is WTIC, the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company’s, Hart- 
ford, Conn.” This station, which 
broadcasts on a power of 50,000 
watts, while looked upon as the 
home station by New Englanders, 
is nevertheless heard consistently 
throughout a great part of the 
United States. Fan mail, in fact, 
has been received from listeners in 
points as far distant as Paris, 
France, and Pimba, Australia, as 
the Travelers station is one of a 
dozen of the so-called super-power 
transmission plants. 

One of the remarkable things 
about this station is that although 
it is owned and operated by a dis- 
tinct business enterprise, the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, it is freer 
from commercial announcements 
and interruptions than most of the 
large stations conducted by organi- 
zations which are in the radio 
broadcasting business exclusively. 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany itself monopolizes the station 
for exactly one hour a week, at 
which time the program is devoted 
solely to entertainment of a very 
high order. No commercial “plug” 
accompanies this hour and those 
who tune in hear the delightful 
Travelers symphony orchestra and 
other featured artists without bene- 

| fit of any insurance ballyho sand- 
wiched in between numbers. The 
| Travelers people figure that the 
good-will created by their benefi- 
| cence and consideration makes for 
la better brand of publicity than 
| could be obtained by bombarding 
|listeners with commercial blurbs 





when they were looking for recrea- 
tion and entertainment. 


ee 6 @ 


The marvelous opportunity 
which a radio station affords for 
preaching the important gospel of 
insurance is not overlooked by the 
Travelers, however, although such 
evangelism as they do indulge in 
is propagated in a subtle, clever 
and “painless” fashion. Once each 
day, except Sunday, the Travelers 
broadcasts a three-minute insur- 
ance talk which is usually based 
on some current or pertinent topic 
of the day in which the general 
public is keenly interested. The 
other day, for example, the writer’s 
attention was aroused by the voice 
of the Travelers announcer re- 
counting some interesting facts 
about the Bertillion System of fin- 
ger-printing. Before your corre- 
spondent was aware of it, this ab- 
sorbing line of chatter was steered 
into a neat exposition of burglary 
insurance and the needs which ex- 
ist for it. We are sure that those 
who heard that message were more 
deeply impressed, due to its asso- 
ciation with the finger-printing 
story, than if it had been conveyed 
to them by any other medium or by 
means of any of the more common 
radio advertising approaches. 


* * * 


Bhs Travelers also 


utilizes its station for the promo- 
tion of broader educational mate- 
rial that benefits the institution of 
insurance generally. It has spon- 
sored a series of talks by motor 
vehicle commissioners on highway 
safety and ever since its existence 
the station has dispensed over the 
ether educational material on 
health, fire and accident preven- 
tion, etc. 
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N.Y. Compensation 
Rate Hearing Set | 





Public Session Arranged | 
By Supt. Van Schaick 
For September 14 





George S. Van Schaick, su- 
perintendent of insurance 
of New York, has fixed on 
Wednesday, September 14, as 
the date for a public hearing 
on the proposed new schedule 
of rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The 
meeting will be held at ten 
o'clock at the State Office 
Building, 80 Centre Street, 
New York City. 

Some differences of opinion 
exist as to the proper extent 
of the proposed increases. The 
Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board of New York has 
recommended new ratings 
which, on an average, in- 
crease the existing rates 9.2 
per cent. Representatives of 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, on behalf of leading stock 
companies, are advocating an 
increase of approximately 20 
per cent with proposed dis- 


counts on large risks. Cer- 
tain interests representing 
assureds are maintaining 


that no increase is in order. 
At the public hearing an op- 
portunity will be given for 
the presentation of the views 
of all interested parties af- 
fected by the changes pro- 
posed. 

The attitude of the New 
York Insurance Department 
in the matter is expressed in 
the following statement: 

“It is the duty of the In- 
surance Department to de- 
termine that sufficient rev- 
enue will be collected under 
the rates charged to provide 
safely for the statutory pay- 
ments under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. At the 
same time, it is the duty of 
the Department to see to it 
that rates are kept on a rea- 
sonable basis. The experi- 
ence of companies writing 





Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance during the past few 
years has been very unfavor- | 
able. Two increases in rates | 
have been permitted in the | 
past two years. 

“It is requested that all 
aspects of the problem be pre- 
sented at the hearing for the 
consideration of the Peo at | 


ment. Those unable to at- 
tend the hearing are request- 
ed to file letters or memor- | 
anda setting forth their com- 
ment on the proposals.” 
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Brokers Firm on Com- 
mission Stand 


It was again brought 
out at a recent directors’ 
meeting of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of 
New York, that brokers’ 
associations throughout 
the country are unani- 
mously opposed to any re- 
duction in the present 
scale of commissions. 
The brokers present par- 
ticularly resented the 
sliding scale of commis- 
sions as not acknowledg- 
ing the standard of serv- 
ice rendered by them in 
the handling of large 
lines. 

All brokers agree, it 
was said, that companies 
must have increased pre- 
miums during this emer- 
gency period, but they 
oppose a reduction in the 
commission scale, con- 
tending that their own 
expense ratios are higher 
than ever. Most offices 
believe that the rate 
change should automati- 
cally preclude a reduc- 
tion in commissions, and 
would do so if those pro- 
posing the change were 
thoroughly acquainted 
with the probiems of 
production. 











| PROMOTED BY THE GLOBE 





W. J. Thompson 
Mr. Thompson has been made 
manager of the casualty depart- 
| ment of The Globe Indemnity 


Co. (See page 35) 


| Will Start Writing Casualty 

Business This Fall 
| It is announced that the 
| Casualty Company of New 
| Jersey expects to begin writ- 
|ing business this fall. The 
| company was recently organ- 
|ized by former executives 
of the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany. It will confine itself 
to the casualty business and 
will not write fidelity and 
surety business. 














Y. DEPARTMEN 


TOWARD FOREIGN MUTUAL COS 


The application of the Shel- 
by Mutual Plate Glass & 
Insurance Company, an Ohio 
corporation, for a certificate 
of authority to do business in 
the State of New York has 
been denied by Superintend- 
ent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick. 

The company operates in 
28 states. In 27 of such 
states it issues only cash or 
non-assessable policies. If 
admitted to do business in 
New York, the company could 
write in this state assess- 
ment policies only. The de- 
partment’s decision points 
out that the record does not 
indicate that the company 


| has an adequate substitute for 


the assessment feature which 
is eliminated from policies is- 
sued in the 27 states. In the 
event of liquidation New York 
policyholders might be as- 
sessed for deficiencies under 
policies written where no as- 
sessment could be laid. In 
view of this possible unfair- 
ness to New York policy- 
holders, 


the fact that the | 


ity” contrary to the pro- 
visions of Section 71-a of the 


New York Insurance Law 
under which the company 
sought admission and the 


superintendent’s belief that 
the refusal of the application 
will best promote the inter- 
ests of the people of New 
York, the application has 
been denied. 

This ruling must be dis- 
tinguished from the depart- 
ment’s decision of June 27, 
| 1932, in the matter of The 
Factory Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Rhode 
Island. In that instance a 
mutual company authorized 
to write non-assessment busi- 
ness outside of New York was 
licensed to do business in this 
state upon the substitution of 
a guaranty fund in lieu of the 
assessment feature and the 
enactment of a by-law de- 
signed to protect New York 
policyholders against assess- 
ments for deficiencies under 
| policies written where no as- 
sessment could be laid. 
These two rulings set forth 
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Vermont Gets New 
Rates on Autos 


Rise of 20 Per Cent on 
Public Liability is An- 


nounced 


Announcement of an in- 
crease in automobile public 
liability rates for the state 
of Vermont was made on 
Monday by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The increase, 
which has the approval of the 
insurance authorities of that 
state, averages 20 per cent 
and affects private passenger 
automobiles, trucks, buses, 
commercial cars of all kinds, 
and garage dealers. The 
|rates for property damage 
| liability remain unchanged. 
According to the statement 
| issued by the National Bu- 
reau, the action is made nec- 
essary by the steady annual 
upward climb in the number 
of claims per 100 cars insured 
and in the average cost to the 
companies of each claim. The 
year 1930 was selected as the 
latest available for statistical 
purposes. 

The revised rates are based 
upon the average loss cost per 
car. The average loss cost 
per private passenger car in- 
sured for public liability dur- 
ing 1929 was $13.63 and in- 
creased in 1930 to $19.37. 
Existing rates provided only 
$12.35 with which to pay the 
losses and claim expenses, an 
amount substantially lower 
than the actual loss cost dur- 
ing the two years. The new 
rates provide $14.64 as the 
loss cost. 

The average loss cost un- 
derlying commercial public 
liability rates that have been 
in effect in Vermont is $13.06. 
The actual loss cost was 
$15.13 during 1929 and $27.99 
in 1930. The new rates pro- 
vide only $15.68. In face 
of the increases it is stated 
that Vermont still has one of 
the lowest automobile public 
liability rates in the country. 








Returns From Traffic Safety 
Speaking Tour 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic 
manager of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, returned to 
the home office in New York, 
early this week, having com- 
pleted a three months’ tour 
of the Far West and Middle 
West in the interest of acci- 
dent prevention and traffic 
safety. Mr. Halsey began a 





company writes risks “per-| the attitude of the New York | speaking tour at Portland, 


| taining to automobile liabil- | Department on such matters. | Ore., on June 14. 
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- Just Issued 


The NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION of 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M.D. 





r HIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed authority, has been fully re- 
vised and brought up to date. New and important articles have been added 
to the section on diseases, and new words have been added to the glossary 

of medical phraseology which now embraces more than 2000 terms and expla- 

nations. 







This indispensable manual for the health and accident underwriter and adjuster 
is divided, for convenience, into three parts, briefly described as follows: 






SECTION I. ACCIDENTS ability from the beginning of illness to the 


date the claimant should be able to leave the 









All accidents are described in the following house, taking into consideration occupation, 
manner: severity of the disease, complications, condi- 
INFORMATION: Giving general information tion of the weather, etc. 

concerning the cause, how produced, etc., of TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE OF 

different injuries to all parts of the. body HOUSE CONFINEMENT: Indicates probable 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS: Impor- period involved either after confining illness 

tant signs and symptoms are briefly described or otherwise. 





TOTAL DISABILITY: The length of time total TOTAL DISABILITY BUT NON-HOUSE CON- 
disability usually lasts for different classes of FINEMENT: When this is allowed by the pol- 
risks, and the degrees of severity of any spe- icy in addition to house’confinement, the usual 
cifie injury are given fully. ‘ : time is stated, considering the points as given 










PARTIAL DISABILITY: The duration of par- under total disability. : ; 
tial disability following total, with B.A PARTIAL DISABILITY: When this form of 
to occupation, etc., is described in all injuries payment is made under the health policy, the 

PROGNOSIS: Indicates anticipated length of length of time is given that this indemnity 
time required for recovery at various ages, etc. should be paid to individuals who have suf- 

ADJUSTMENT: The approximate time that — from disease and who are partially dis- 
should be paid for claims, considering the clas- abled. ‘ ie : 
sification ~ occupation and severity of the PROGNOSIS: Indicates anticipated length of 
injury. Liability cases are here considered, time required for recovery at various ages, etc. 
and the length of time that should be allowed ADJUSTMENT: The amount of time that should 






be allowed, when an advance settlement is de- 


for total and partial disability as a fair settle- b ; > I 
sired, together with other important informa- 


ment of a claim is defined. 









EFFECTS: The length of time required after tion P 4 
recovery before the individual is insurable is EFFECTS: The time that must elapse after 
described; also the effects of permanent re- each disease before a policy of any kind should 






if be considered by an insurance company; and 


sults, such as scars, loss of motion, etc., ‘ i . . 
when a medical examination is necessary. 


any remain, are considered 

Under the above headings are described abra- " 
sions or scratches, contusions or bruises, in- SECTION IIL—POISONING 
cisions or cuts, lacerations or tears, burns and 
scalds, punctured wounds, sprains, dislocations, 
fractures, amputations, and miscellaneous in- 
juries that occur to any part of the body, no 

ar ac “e t any s PF being 

cut, tear, fracture, ete., in any situation bein i ihomens 


omitted 
op , — NAMES: Various names by which poisons ar 
SECTION IL.—DISEASES known, 
INFORMATION: Forms of poisons and ways in 







This section first deals with general aspects of 
poisoning and the indications as to whether poi- 
son has been taken accidentally or intentionally. 

Data concerning each prominent poison are as 




















Ilinesses that cause disability are described which they may be taken 

under the following headings: PROMINENT SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS: Signs 

NAMES: All the names by which each disease which enable the diagnostician to identify 
is known poison taken. 

INFORMATION: Causes of illness, ages when TOTAL DISABILITY AND HOUSE CONFINE.- 
most common, season, location and general MENT: Period during which total disability 
information is payable before death or recovery ensues. 

PROMINENT SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS: All PARTIAL DISABILITY: Probable time for re- 
the prominent signs and symptoms, with mode covery in non-fatal case. 
of onset and the duration of different stages, PROGNOSIS: Facts and opinions helping to 
etc forecast future of poison cases. 

TOTAL DISABILITY AND HOUSE CONFINE- ADJUSTMENT: Adjusters are warned as to 
MENT: Under this heading is given the length conditions which may affect settlements. 
of time the individual is confined in the house, EFFECTS: Advices as to insurability of poi- 
the approximate average duration of total dis- soned person after recovery. 
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Promotions in New York 
Staff of Globe 
Indemnity 

Vice-President Thomas 
Grahame of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company has announced 
the following changes and 
promotions in the staff at the 
Globe’s main New York office, 
60 John Street: 

W. J. Thompson, who 
since 1930 has been manager 
of the development depart- 
ment, has been promoted to 
the position of manager of 
the casualty department, in 
which new position he will 
have the cooperation of A. L. 
Pierson, Jr., and A. F. Con- 
nolly as assistant managers, 
and of Walter T. Fitzgerald 
as manager of the develop- 
ment department. 

Mr. Thompson has been as- 
sociated with the Globe since 
1916 in a succession of re- 
sponsible positions, and is 
well known to agents and 
brokers in the metropolitan 


J. | 








area. His advancement comes | 
as a well-deserved tribute to | 


demonstrated ability. He will 
continue to supervise the 
Globe’s uptown and Brooklyn 
branch offices. Mr. Pierson 
was promoted from superin- 
tendency of casualty lines to 
his new post, and prior to his 
association with the Globe 
was connected with the New 
York office of the Massachu- 
setts 
Company. Mr. Connolly is a 
new addition to the staff, hav- 
ing resigned as superintend- 
ent, compensation department 
of the Fidelity & Casualty. 
He was first associated with 
the Globe, however, in 1921, 
and became assistant super- 
intendent of the liability de- 
partment before going to the 
Fidelity & Casualty. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who _ be- 
comes manager of the devel- 
opment department, was for 
some time a coworker with Mr. 
Thompson as assistant man- 
ager of this department. Prior 
to his connection with the 
Globe in May of this year he 
was associated with several 
general agencies in the New 
York area, and has a wide 
knowledge of casualty lines. 





AGENCY WANTED 


A young, hustling agency 
in the Casualty business de- 
sires general agency for 
Richmond, Va. $15,000 pre- 
miums to start and in- 
crease of $5,000 per year. 
Can furnish any required 
bond and reference. 

Address: “Confidential” 
c/o THE SPECTATOR. 


— 











Bonding & Insurance | 





| miums increase on D class 


Changes in Accident and 

Health Policies 
Announced 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6— 
The Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company has an- 
nounced important changes in 
its accident and health in- 
surance policies effective on 
September 1, 1932. A new 
manual, new policy forms and 
new descriptive literature has 
been issued by the company. 
Chief among the changes | 
are: New classification of | 
risks, new policy forms with = 
their analysis and rates. All | = 
health premiums increase at 
age 50. Death benefit pre- | 





risks at age 55 instead of 60 | 
as heretofore. The limit of | 
issue on any one risk is now 
$30,000 death benefit instead | 


| ment last May for liquidation, 


Receiver for N. J. Co. | 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 5—H. | 
Beale Rollins, Baltimore at- 
torney, has been named as 
receiver in Maryland for the | 
New Jersey Fidelity and | 
Plate Glass Insurance Com- | 
pany. Judge Charles F. 
Stein appointed the receiver 
in the circuit court. The in- 
surance concern was placed 
under the New Jersey Bank- 
ing and Insurance Depart- 


court records show. 





| 


of $37,500. The best form of | 
accident policies may be is- 
sued to women classified as 
A, B, C and D risks. The 
railroad section has been 
omitted from the manual. 


J 
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Blanket Bond Covers Loss 
Six bandits held up the 
Marlboro branch of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Thursday of 
last week and escaped with 
more than $15,000 in cash 
after a gun battle with the 
special police officer in the 
bank. On Friday the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, under its bankers’ 
blanket bond, turned over 
their check immediately. 


529th Dividend 

A dividend of 20 per cent, 
payable on all policies expir- 
ing in September, has been 
declared by the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company. This is the Amer- 
ican Mutual’s 529th consecu- 
tive dividend. 








NATIONAL 
SERVICE 
Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 
| Public 
| Liability 
Compensation 


Accident and 
Health Insurance 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 
Capital 
$1,090,000 
| Surplus 
to 
Policyholders 
$1,831,836 
Assets 
$4,286,989 

















> Pale SE RVICE" 
PLAN NOW FOR 1933 


Here’s another “friendly service” 
available to all Central Agents. 


It has been our experience that calendars, 
year books and other similar forms of re- 
membrance advertising are particularly well 
fitted to the publicity needs of the average 
Agency. Meeting a definite demand, they 
are actually used, and they carry their sell- 
ing message through an entire year. 


Through quantity buying, this Company 
annually secures the best of such items at 
bed-rock wholesale prices — a substantial 
saving which it passes on to its Agents. If 
you are a Central Agent, you may start plan- 
ning now for your 1933 advertising calendars, 
year books, etc., assured of minimum prices, 
maximum quality. Let us tell you about our 
attractive selections for next year. 


commgs 
AN SURANCE 


CORPORATIONL 
KANSAS CITY Dennis Hudson, President MISSOURI 


that is 


SURETY 
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How British Executives View 


American Insurance Scene 


(Concluded from page 31) 


peatedly referred to the value | 


and importance of their 
American departments and 
the high managerial skill 
which they have been 
conducted. They have not 
hesitated to express confi- 
dence in the ability of Amer- 
ica as a nation to win its way 
back to prosperity and they 
are looking with assurance 
towards their American ac- 
counts for substantial profits 
in the future. 

Citations of American ref- 
erences in the annual reports 
of British board chairmen in 
general show a_ unanimity 
of opinion. Sir William 
Goschen, chairman of the Sun 
Insurance Office, reporting an 
underwriting profit of 8.69 
per cent and a shrinkage in 
fire premiums of only one 
per cent remarks, “If our loss 
experience in North America, 
in common with that of other 

had not proved 
adverse, our rec- 
have been even 


with 


companies, 
somewhat 
ord would 
better.” 


Extent of Depression 

Sir James Leigh-Wood, 
chairman of the Commercial 
Union, discussing the 
pany’s fire insurance account 
“The greater part of 
the reduction (premium in- 
come) was sustained in the 
United States, where the ef- 
fect of trade depression was 
probably felt in 1931 to even 
a greater extent than in the 
preceding year and the moral 
hazard, has, I am inclined to 
think, had an adverse influ- 


said, 





| tion,” 





effect upon 
has 
by 


and the 
compensation business 
been to increase claims 
prolonging disability. Un- 
fortunately there does not 
seem at the present time to 
be any sign of improvement 
in the industrial outlook 
there.” Chairman Patton, 
however, expressed the belief 
that the Globe Indemnity 
Company, which has had a 
splendid underwriting record 
for so many years, will soon 
return to its normal profit- 
earning basis. 


levels, 


Improvement Expected 
Other’ typical comments | 
are to be found in the report | 
of Lord Wakefield, deputy | 
chairman of the North Brit- | 
ish & Mercantile, who says, | 
“The fall in income has been 
most pronounced in_ the 
United States where trade | 
conditions and basic values | 
of primary products and | 
manufactured goods have 
continued to show a steady 
and most unwelcome deteriora- 
and in the remarks of | 

F. A. Johnston, chairman 4 





the Atlas Assurance, who 
notes that the reduction in 


| fire profit is “largely due in| 
com- | 


an unfavorable experience in 
the North American Conti- | 
nent, and, bearing in mind | 
the high standard of achieve- 
ment in recent years, the re- 
sult is, of course, disappoint- 
ing. Our consolation, I think, 
must be that, having proved | 
in the past the soundness of | 
our managerial methods, we 


| may logically anticipate im- | 


ence on the loss experience in | 


that great country 
which a substantial portion 
of our income is received.” 
Likewise A. Allan Patton, 
chairman of the Royal, and 
of the Liverpool London & 
Globe, takes cognizance of 
American troubles. Report- 
ing on the Royal’s fire depart- 
ment he said, “The main de- 
crease in our fire income, 
however, arises from our in- 
terests in the United States 
of America, where, 
the last year, the full effect 
of the economic upheaval has 
been felt;” and in his report 
to the shareholders 
L.L.&G. he stated: 
year has proved to be the 
worst in the history of Amer- 
ican casualty business. Un- 
employment reached new high 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


from | 


during | 
| great difficulty for the man- 


of the | 
“The | 


| omies have been effected, and 


proved results when general 
conditions improve.” 


Expenses Troublesome 
A precise expression of the 
British attitude in respect to 


American expenses is con- 
tained in the address of Colin 
Frederick Campbell, gover- 
nor of the London Assurance, | 
at the annual shareholders’ | 
meeting of that company. 
Touching on this subject, Mr. 
Campbell said: 

“While conditions in Amer- 
ica continue as they are at 
present, it a matter of 


| 


is 


agements to produce good re- 
sults in that field, although | 
every effort is being made to 
that end. Substantial econ- | 
our expense ratio in the} 
States is below the average 


| greater. 


companies retired from the| . ai - “sling. : 
| fire underwriting situation in , 'f 


| lost money. 


| supplies 


of British companies operat- | 


ing in that country. On the 
other hand, expenses over 
which we have no control, 
such as Federal, state and 
municipal taxes, tariff 
charges, etc., constitute an 
ever-increasing burden on the 
business; in fact, the general 
question of expenses in the 
United States is the most 
serious problem confronting 
British offices at the present 
time.” 

A considerable portion of 
the report of Sir Edward 
Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle, Star & British Domin- 


General Agents at Spokane 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 7~ 
H. E. McClellan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casual- 
ty Company, announced the 
appointment of J. L. Cooper 
& Company as general agents 
for his company, with head- 
quarters in the Mohawk 
Building at Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Cooper was previously 
president of Midland Savings 
Bank before starting his new 
firm to handle insurance, 
loans and property manage- 
ment. 





ions, dwelt on the American | 


scene. Sir Edward discussed 


in some detail most of the 
problems briefly mentioned in 
passing by the other execu- 
tives. His views on these 
questions as expressed at that 
time were summarized in an 
earlier issue of THE SPEC- 


TATOR, but are appended here | 


almost in full. 

“America has felt the full 
force of the economic bliz- 
zard. The United States had 
reached a stage of material 
wealth unapproached by any 
other nation, and the reaction 
has consequently been all the 
Over 50 insurance 


field last year; these were 
mostly new companies floated 
in the boom, and while their 
influence in the great field of 
insurance in the country was 
small, their liquidation shows 
how the general situation has 
changed since the peak 
period. 


State Control Noted 


“Insurance is very closely 
controlled by the various 
states, and when the annual 
statements are submitted to 
the insurance departments 
the subsequent publication of 


| the financial exhibit of each 


company is very closely scru- 
tinized. Stringent reserves 


| are required by the authori- | 
| ties to meet outstanding lia- 
| bilities. 


Taking the value of 
our securities at the prices 
ruling on December 31, over 
and above the full reserves 


| required by the Government, 


our company had an addi- 
tional reserve amounting to 
over 96 per cent of our pre- 
mium income. 

“In America, although 
there have been no fires of 
any serious nature, we have 
The result is 
due, firstly, to fires in dwell- 
ing houses. and, secondly, to a 
high expense ratio to pre- 
mium income. 

“A substantial portion of 
our American business, about 
25 per cent, consists of pri- 


| vate houses of medium value 
|in towns protected by water 


and fire brigades. 
Unprotected dwellings in 
country districts are gener- 
ally unprofitable, but the pro- 


tected risks are much sought 
after, and from our own ex- 
perience the class has pro- 
duced very favorable results 
over many years. In 1930, 
however, a moral hazard de- 
veloped which continued 
throughout last year, with 
the result that our previous 
favorable loss ratio for the 
class was so enhanced that 
the business left a heavy loss. 
|In 1931 we paid over 1600 
| claims on vrivate houses, and 
| our statistics show that the 
| occurrences were not confined 
to any particular district, nor 
| to any one period in the year. 
| “For some years past the 





| America has been artificial. 


| During the period of financial 
| prosperitv securities rose in 
| value in an astonishing man- 
|ner. The investment side of 
| the business received more at- 
tention than the underwrit- 
|ing side, and the more pre- 
| miums the companies accumu- 
| lated and invested the greater 
| was the profit shown, but it 
was not from underwriting. 
Rates were neglected, and in 
| the states where underwrit- 
|ing results called for an in- 
| crease, permission to charge 
more was refused by the in- 
surance commissioners who 
control such matters, as they 
| presumably hoped to gain 
political popularity by doing 
iso. They no doubt thought 
they were justified in the 
course they took as insurance 
companies appeared to be so 
prosperous, but now that the 
| financial situation is so com- 
| pletely reversed and the com- 
panies are faced with the un- 
happy combination of a sharp 
shrinkage in the value of 
their investments and bad or 
indifferent underwriting re- 
sults, the commissioners will 
no doubt show their sympa- 
thy by allowing the increase 
which is proved to be so nec- 
essary. : 


The Tax Problem 


Standing eharges, salaries, 
and rents remain, and, while 
certain economies have beet 
made, we are confronted with 
the position of continued hi, 
expense ratio and the prc 
bility of increased taxes. 
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